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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~.—_—_. 


RINCE BISMARCK has resigned the Prussian Premiership. 
An Imperial rescript, dated 21st inst., informs him in the 
coldest manner that his application has been accepted, and that the 
Presidency of the Cabinet devolves upon the senior Minister of 
State, General von Roon. The Prince will still confer with the 
Emperor ‘‘on the affairs of the Empire and its foreign policy,” 
and should he wish to absent himself from the Prussian Cabinet, 
may vote through Herr von Delbriich by proxy. The wording of 
the rescript indicates the Emperor's hesitation, but its meaning is 
that Prince Bismarck is relegated to Imperial affairs, and that the 
government of the Kingdom under the King will be conducted by 
General von Roon, a strong Conservative. We have given reasons 
elsewhere for thinking that this change is a check to Prince Bis- 
marck, a belief in which we are confirmed by the anxiety of his 














=> whittle away its meaning. A threat of resignation has, 


=~ én fact, failed. 


We call attention elsewhere to the strained relations which may 
by and by exist between the United States and Spain. General 
Grant, as we read his action, may very soon be tempted to say 
the war in Cuba must end, even if he does not say that slavery in 
Cuba must be abolished. The Spanish Government, in its some- 
what unexpected proposal to enfranchise all slaves in Porto Rico, 
is evidently anxious to give the President some earnest of 
its intention to abolish slavery in Cuba, whenever that policy 
becomes safe. Indeed, it is said it would abolish it now, 
but that the Volunteers threatened, on hearing the news, to 
declare Cuba independent. In the debate on the Navy in the 

can House of Representatives (December 3), General Banks 
admitted that the new swift war steamers were required to meet 
events which might happen any day in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
quoted the Secretary for the Navy as his authority. Another 
member openly named Spain as the probable cause of danger, and 
six steamers were voted by a heavy majority. ‘The American 
Navy is insuch a condition that even Spain is formidable, but the 
moment war broke out, ironclads would be purchased at any price 
anywhere. 


The Cesarevitch would appear to be seriously ill. It is a rule 
at most Courts not to publish bulletins about the Sovereign or the 
Heir Apparent until grave symptoms appear, but on Wednesday 
afternoon a bulletin was issued in St. Petersburg, stating that the 
Heir Apparent had been unwell since the 19th of November, six 
weeks ago; that since the 19th of December, a week ago, his 
disease had manifested itself as ‘‘ typhus in the abdomen ;” and 
that his ‘‘symptoms were not without gravity.” On the 25th 
4 second bulletin was issued, announcing that the fever showed no 
diminution, and that his Lmperial Highness had passed a sleepless 


- though tranquil night, all other symptoms remaining unchanged. 


All this coming from St. Petersburg is most ominous, and compels 
Russians to consider what course the succession would take. * The 
Cesarevitch leaves a son, and if the Czar should prove a long- 
lived man all may be well; but his Majesty is known to be 
sickly, Russia cannot be governed by a minor, and a Regent 
might be a dangerous rival to the Sovereign. It would be more 
i accordance with Russian tradition and the practice of the 
reigning House to declare the Emperor's second son, or even his 





own brother, the next successor to the throne. The illness of the 
Cesarevitch will be watched as an event of the last importance 


662 | both in Berlin and Paris. 





The Times’ correspondent at Berlin telegraphs, under date 
December 26, that the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg has 
delivered a note to Prince Gortschakoff disclaiming any intention 
of interfering with Russian progress in Central Asia so long as it 
does not menace Afghanistan, or any dependency claimed by Afgha- 
nistan, or any Principality on the Upper Amu. The principle 
thus laid down, that of creating a broad belt of neutral territory 
between India and Russian Tartary—as the Russian possessions in 
Central Asia ought to be called—is the one for which we have 
contended for years, but the geography of the Debateable Land is 
far from clear. How far does the line go eastward, and why do 
we consider it necessary to protect the horrible wretches governing 
Bokhara, men who punish disobedience in their slaves by blinding 
them, and leaving them to starve? In any arrangement of the 
kind, we must above all things be careful to avoid future boundary 
difficulties. Nothing is said of the reception of this note, which, 
indeed, is semi-officially denied, but which was probably presented, 
though in the form of an informal proposal, and not of a direct 
demand that Russia should come no further. 


This day weck Mr. Gladstone delivered the prizes to the students 
of the Liverpool College, and after doing so made a speech on 
Education, of which we have noticed the most remarkable part,— 
that on the religious scepticism of the day,—sufficiently elsewhere. 
But the speech was interesting in other parts as well. Mr. Glad- 
stone asserted that the ‘useful’ branches of education,—those 
which furnish the mind with the instruments of future acquire. 
ment,—are by no means for the most part those which supply the 
most of new life and power to the substance of the mind itself. 
It is not the acquirements which are kept in the mind as wares 
are kept in a shop which supply this strength, but those which 
pass into its very substance, and become identified with the very 
form of its own energies. . 


Besides putting forward this plea for the higher studies even 
when not likely to be professionally useful, Mr. Gladstone insisted 
with some significance on the inadequate use made of the noble edu- 
cational endowments of our secondary schools and Universities, 
endowments which he suspected were equal in amount to all those 
of the Continent of Europe taken together. The “ beggarly 
return not of empty, but of ill-filled boxes,” which is the response 
to these enormous endowments, had sown widely a profound 
scepticism respecting the value of learning and culture. Mr. 
Gladstone did not, however, depreciate, but strongly praised the 
examination-system, as adding something of its own, besides the 
knowledge that it tested :—‘‘ What a pitched battle is to the com- 
mander of an army, that a strong examination is to an earnest 
student. All his faculties, all his attainments, must be on the 
alert, and wait the word of command; method is tested at the 
same time as strength ; and over the whole movement, presence of 
mind must preside.” No doubt. Force of character is tested by 
an examination almost as much as intellect,—for instance, the 
power of concentrating various quite distinct streams of thought 
and knowledge on a single point is of the first importance in an 
examination, and requires not merely presence of mind, but a 
certain faculty of skilful intellectual grouping which is of the first 
value to practical men. 


On the same day, Mr. Bruce, the Home Secretary, made an 
Education speech at Cowbridge, in Glamorganshire, while per- 
forming the same office as Mr. Gladstone performed for the Liver- °- 
pool College, and he too deprecated the exchange of classical ’ 
studies for the more directly useful sciences advocated as the best’ 
educating influences by Professor Huxley. Mr. Bruce enumer-’ 
ated the various distinguished Oxford men who had filled thé 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer,—an office one would sup- 
pose specially adapted for men of business training,—Sir Robert 
Peel, Mr. Gladstone, Sir Charles Wood, Sir Francis Baring, Mr. 
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Lowe, —many of them double firsts, and all of them distinguished) the isivention of a fiddle as to that of a steam- -engine; and 
—and asked if they would have been equally well | his meaning was correct, though his illustration was bad, 


Oxford scholars, 
fitted for their office by atraining of the more special kind in sub-. 
jects specifically bearing upon its duties. Mr. Bruce attacked Mr. 
Talbot’s Glamorganshire speech against what Mr. Talbot regarded as 
over-education for the working-classes, a speech to which we drew 
attention some weeks ago, and compared Mr. Talbot’s views to 
those of Piers Plowman, who complained in 1360 that * every 
cobbler’s son and beggar’s brat got book-learning, and that such 
wretches became bishops, and lords’ sons and knights crouched to 
them.” 
change for the worse, and progress now consists in justifying anew 
words more than five hundred years old. 


Mr. Talbot has replied to the Home Secretary and the Spectator 
at the same time, but we cannot see that he makes out much of a 
case. He says that he never said that the children of the poor 
when possessing great capabilities ought not to have the means of 


Since Piers Plowman’s time there has evidently been a) 


raising themselves to the higher walks of life, but only said that | 


education beyond reading, writing, and cyphering unfitted working- 
men for the hard realities of life, and often became a curse instead of 
a blessing. Whatis the difference between the two statements ? 
Mr, Bruce would, as we imagine, give every poor child the highest 
education he was capable of receiving, and Mr. Talbot would not. 
The Lord-Lieutenant of Glamorganshire must moreover permit 
us to remind him that he prefaced his remarks on education by 
saying ‘‘ education fills no man’s belly.” At least, if he did not, 
the Times forged the words, for we cut the sentence out of its 
report. Reporting is gone to the bad, we acknowledge, but its 
badness is not in the direction of inventing quotations from Cobbett. 


Also on Saturday last, Mr. Mundella, in distributing the prizes | 


| Chambers were necessary, that M. Thiers should sugg 


T 
inventor of the fiddle was probably indebted in great Bic. 
to his physical organisation, an organisation sensitive to music, 
but it is none the less true that material.result is no test of 
mental power. Leverrier’s discovery of Neptune took at least at 
much brains as Fulton’s application of steam, and the productions 
of ‘* Hamlet ” took a great deal more. 








It is announced by telegraph that Lord Northbrook wil} 
probably abolish the Income-tax and take off the export duty 
on wheat. ‘The Income-tax in India has been too thoroughly 
condemned to be maintained when Government has a surplus, ag 
it willthis year have from its opium sales, but we shall regret if the 
opportunity is not taken to make a bargain with Native opinion. 
We believe we might have secured a most excellent tax, one on 
betel, a pernicious luxury, which is singularly open to taxation. 
The cultivation is as visible as that of hops, and is, we believe, 
a strict monopoly in the hands of a special caste of natives very 
limited in number. As the consumption of betel, though tolerated. 
is held by all the stricter Hindoos and Mussulmans to be of doubt- 
ful propriety, the tax would not have offended Native opinion 
any more than those upon opium, cannabis indica, or spirits, 
which latter tax, by the way, is not half heavy enough. The 
dread of illicit distillation is, we suspect, unreal in India. Anybody 
can make salt and avoid the tax, but nobody does. 


The Thirty tyrants are, as we expected, becoming reasonable 
On Friday last their two sub-committees agreed that two 
est a plan 





| for those two Chambers, and that M. Thiers must be compensated 


to the Bristol ‘Trade ar a Mining School, passed a warm eulogium | 


on the admirable and admirably graded technical schools of Ger- 
many, into which young artisans pass from the primary schools, 
gaining simultaneously practical and theoretical knowledge by 
the system of half-time. 


Mr. Mundella admitted that we could | 


not begin to build up a system of technical schools till the primary | 


instruction was thoroughly organised, advocated the extension of 
compulsion, and complained of the ‘ religious difficulty” as one 
of a completely artificial kind, which might easily be overcome 
by the help of a little honest zeal for education. Doubtless; but 
artificial difficulties are often quite as insurmountable as natural 
difficulties, if the artificial foundation on which they rest is a 
structure slowly formed, like our party life, out of generations of 
traditional jealousy and distrust. It would be quite as mighty a 
task.to raze London, though an artificial structure, to the ground, 
as to level the hills by which it is surrounded. 

Lord Folkestone has no delicacy of feeling, or he would 
not contradict so late as Friday the report of a speech 
which was copied in the Times of Tuesday, and so give 
endless trouble to conscientious editors who had taken his 
supposed ebullition as an admirable peg for instructive observations. 
But as a matter of fact, we must assume that at the Conservative 
Association which held its sitting at Salisbury last week, 
father’s (Lord Radnor’s) offer of a double baron of beef for next 
Christmas in case the Premier had gone * the way of all flesh ” only 
applied to the dissolution of the Ministry, and not to the dissolution 
of the man. Fven thus limited, however, the Earl of Radnor’s 
offer of a double baron of beef was hardly equal to the occasion, 
at least if it were intended, like the old practice of paying blood- 
money for wolves’ heads, to hasten the event on which the bounty 
is promised. ‘hough the leading man in every Conservative 
association in England should follow suit, we fear that 
this truly baronial generosity would be quite void of effect, 
But perhaps the Earl of Radnor had no notion of hasten- 
ing the result, but was only seeking the highest lyrical ex- 
pression for his feeling of hypothetical joy,—which would quite 
naturally embody itself in Christmas beef. 

The Duke of Somerset delivered an incisive and epigrammatic 
but utterly misleading speech at Newton Abbott, on Monday 
evening. We have discussed its main thesis—the superiority of 
the men of science to the politicians—~elsewhere, but wish here to 
correct a very characteristic error. The Duke said that Me. 
Giadstone, in his recent speech, had declared a fiddle to be equal 
to a steam-engiue, a remark only to be paralleled by that of 
Italian who said, ‘* Genoa had produced two great men, Paganini 
and Columbus.” Mr. Gladstone said nothing of the kind. What 
he did say was, 


rt 
tne 


| 
| 


_ mentis specially favoured by the Archbishop of Cante 


his | 


that as much mental power might go to 


| for his exclusion from the Tribune not only by a single suspensory 
veto, but by a second veto whenever the law proposed affects any 
of his prerogatives. The compensation is not sufficient, but on 
Thursday thewhole Thirty agreed to a discussion with M. Thiers, 
and agreed also that they would wait on bim in Paris instead of 
aiting on them in Versailles, a bit of etiquette pregnant 
They are going to take their orders. 






















his w 
with meaning. 









A service was held on Friday night in several of the 
Churches of London, to offer up special intercessidm 
Almighty forthe increase and success of Missionary work, 


sermons seem to reveal a strong impression that Missionary work 
has been falling off, and that it is more and more difficult to 
obtain missionaries. This is true, at least as regards the Church 
Mission Society. And there is one explanation we should like to 
hear a little discussed. Has not Missionary work become too 
much of a profession, so that as the salaries, owiug to the rise in 
prices, become more inadequate, volunteers become fewer? Genuine 
enthusiasts dislike entering what is apt to become in all but name. 
an organised service. Our supposition may be inaccurateyy bus © 
we should much like to see the experiment tried of a 
whose agents were unpaid, and either lived on their m 
several successful missionaries have done, or earned ood 
living as the earlier Baptist missionaries did. The present Prats,» 
tice injures the revenue of all the Missions. All experi 
collectors know that where missionaries are more highly paid | 
than the average of the working clergy or ministers at home—as 

is now the apparent case in India—the zeal of the Churches cools. 


: 


In reference to our remark last week that in an elaborate defence 
of the Conservative Oxford policy about Dr. Stanley’s select 
preachership, a member of the minority had pleaded that Oxford 
ought not to beturned intoa “ battlefield of beliefs,” we have received 
another letter from a member of the majority, assuring us that in 
all the sermons which Dr. Stanley has ever preached in the Uni- 
versity pulpit there is not one, as far as our correspondent’s re- 
collection can be trusted, which was not preached in the interests 
of Christian charity,—not one ‘ which could disturb the faith of 
the most simple-minded of his audience.” Indeed, he adds, “I 
have heard that one of the main charges brought against his 
sermons is that he is always exalting charity at the expense of 
faith.” On the other hand, Dr. Pusey’s sermons in the University 
pulpit often “bristle with controversy,” and indeed all who do 
not wish to see the University pulpit a “battlefield of beliefs” 
will earnestly ask for such select preachers as the Dean of 
Westminster, in preference to the controversialists of the High- 
Church party. Otherwise, the only way to keep the University 
pulpit from being a * battlefield of beliefs” would be to band it 
over bodily to the High-Church school, and prevent fighting only 
by getting rid of the enemy. 
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“pr. Pasey’s letter to yesterday’s Times curiously illustrates the! A brutal and cruel murder, but one apparently of a common 
r of the High-Church party for teaching which does not bring type, has been committed in Great Coram Street. A woman, by 
He writes to explain why he did not name Clara Boswell, lodging at No. 12 in that street, and 
vote against the Dean of Westminster as select preacher, and says employed in some ballet, took home with her on Christmas 
that he does think ‘Dean Stanley, from his peculiar indefinite- Eve a German, from whom apparently she received 10s., 
ness of mind and of belief, is a pioneer of unbelief from which he out of which she paid her landlady 9s. for rent, receiving 
himself would shrink,” but that he did not vote against him, be- | Ls. change, which she put into her purse. She wore hired ear- 
cause he feared that the opposition would only ‘‘ aggravate the | rings, which may have been the temptation for this man’s visit. 
evil by increasing the enthusiasm of the young.” ‘I said to those | Early in the morning of Christmas Day he left the house, slamming 
who organised it, ‘In view of the souls of the young, I dare not | the door behind him, and about noon, as the girl did not appear 

’” That was very prudent of Dr. Pusey, and the Dean | and made no answer to inquiries, the door was forced, and her 


join it. : : 
Norwich would have been more prudent if he had said the same. body found on the bed, with her throat cut from ear to ear. The 
German had carried off the key of the door, which he locked on 


Bat how strange is this violent dread of indetiniteness as itself the | 
the outside, and the earrings and the purse, and also the weapon 


most dangerous enemy of faith! We should have thought that 
indefinite teaching is quite helpless in the face of definite teaching with which he committed the murder. He had washed his bloody 


of a strong and strongly-supported kind. It is not the neutral tint | hands in the basin and wiped his knife on the towel. It is said, but 
which can outshine a vivid colour by its own inherent brilliance. | without much evidence, that the man was seen with his victim in 
It is only when the definiteness is arbitrary, and comes not of | a shop before he went home with her, and that the police think 
nature, but of human volition, that the teacher of an indefinite | they have a clue by which he can be traced. 


gospel seems so dangerous a foe. 


horro ae 
ona * battle of beliefs. 


nem One never knows whether the New York Herald is writing for 

Mr. Arch is a thoroughly able man, but he hardly knows even | effect or not, but if its statements about the fire in the Fifth 
his own world,—Warwickshire,—yet. He has been answering | Avenue Hotel are correct, there is a heartlessness among certain 
quite seriously Mr. Newdegate’s accusation that the Jesuits had | classes there to which we can show no parallel. On the 10th 
educated him and prepared him for his agricultural labourers’ inst., at 11 p.m., smoke was scen coming from the third storey of 
agitation. He said he had been persecuted by the village clergy- | the hotel, below the ‘servants’ attic, which was seven stories up, 
man because he was a Primitive Methodist, and that instead of | and accessible only by a spiral staircase and a small elevator. It 
having becn put up to the agitation by Archbishop Manning, he | was known to the officials that there was a fire, that the servant- 
had really been driven into it by the impossibility of providing | girls’ rooms were partitioned off from the men’s, and divided by 
for a wife and two children on 93.a week. Mr. Arch further as- | fixed iron wires from the next roofs, so as to make a regular 
serted that some of Mr. Newdegate’s statements were calculated | fire-trap, and that they must be in danger. No one, 
to set class against class. No doubt they were if they had been | however, warned the firemen for twenty minutes, no one went 
made by any one but Mr. Newdegate ; but Mr. Arch must learn to | to help the servant-girls, a strong draught blew up the nar- 
understand that we have a few privileged men in our English | row stairway and the elevator, and before an engine arrived 
political life who are always innocent, whatever they say, because | eleyen women had been suffocated or roasted, ‘They could not 
they are the victims of ‘ fixed ideas.” No one ‘‘ minds” Mr. | tear down the wire blinds, could not break the partition, aud . 
Newdegate. He is an excellent person, not quite politically sane, | ould not descend the staircase. 
whom Mr. Arch must learn to humour, as the rest of us humour | 


him, if he would really get the ear of English politicians. 


We have referred elsewhere to the light thrown on the character 
of the present Head-Master of Rugby by the correspondence which 
the Times published on Thursday. From that it would appear 
that Dr. Hayman suspected Mr. Scott of countermining his autho- 
rity and inveighing against himself as early as the summer of 


1870, on the strength of a statement made by a lady whom he | 


called Miss A. to his wife’s sister, as to the contents of letters 
written by Mr. Scott to his relative, Mr. Kynnersley. At a meet- 
ing of the (old) Rugby Trustees held in February, 1871, Dr. 
Hayman questioned Mr. Scott on the subject of this statement ; 
found that, according to Mr. Scott, it was wholly untrue, that he 
had never written in the terms reported, and he then accepted 
Mr. Scott’s denial,—evidently without conviction. In the fol- 
lowing July, however, he had a visit from an old pupil,—who 
turns out to be a Mr. J. W. Fletcher,—who spoke again of the 
violent letters received by a colleague of his in a school (wrongly 
described by Dr. Hayman), who turned out to be this same Mr. 
Kynnersley, which letters were attributed by Mr. Fletcher to Mr. 
Kynnersley’s relative, Mr. Scott. Hereupon Dr. Hayman, in- 
stead of arguing that as Mr. Scott had positively denied the sub- 


stance of the former letters received by Mr. Kynnersley, Mr. | 


Kynnersley had in all probability other correspondents at Rugby 
than Mr. Scott,—which was the truth,—at once assumed that Mr. 
Scott had not only spoken falsely of the letters written in 1870, 
but was at the very time he so spoke,—in February, 1871,— 
writing letters of a like purport. And on this unworthy 
and really absurd suspicion he founded the charges con- 
sidered and rejected by the Rugby Masters last autumn. 
The fact was, that Mr. Scott had throughout been most 
guarded and reticent in writing about Rugby, and that Mr. 
Kynnersley’s Rugby correspondents, who were not particu- 
larly fierce, were eight or nine different men, none of them 
Assistant- Masters. Yet this was the house of cards for the solidity 
of which Dr. Hayman has risked his name and reputation as a 
head master, and in his painstaking anxiety to bolster up which 
by putting a forced construction on the little hearsay evidence he 
had,—Mr. Fletcher’s,—he has been guilty of a very gross and 
cruel injustice, for which he has apparently never offered any 
hearty apology. A man who cannot help taking his own side 
against the universe, is sure to crush himself, just for want of a little 
white light about his own mistakes. 


| The Americans do not mince matters in their dealings with the 
| Red men. ‘The Commissioner for Indian Affairs in his last report 
recommends that the remaining Indians, now about 300,000 in 
| number, should be placed under a rigorous reformatory discipline, 
| should be arrested whenever they wander away from their reserved 
| lands, and that if ‘‘ they stand up against the progress of civilisation 
| and industry they must be relentlessly crushed. ‘They must yield 
or perish, and there is something of providential mercy in the 
rapidity with which their fate advances upon them, leaving them 
scarcely the chance to resist before they shall be surrounded and 
| disarmed.” The Commissioner, however, is good enough to 
acknowledge that though Government has no tie to them, they 
‘* being expressly excluded from citizenship”—as also are minors 
and women—money ought to be spent in teaching them that in 
order to eat they must work, for “this continent was originally 
| occupied and owned by the Indians, who therefore have a claim to 
privileges in the way of land somewhat larger than those of thenewly 
| arrived foreigner.” ‘The Indian has a claim to larger privileges 
than the foreigner, so he shall have them, “‘ when he has been 
reduced to complete dependence and submission ” in a prison with- 
out walls; and if he breaks out of it, shall, ** as original owner of 
the soil,” be relentlessly crushed. 


Mr. Rathbone, the Member for Liverpool, has delivered an 
address on the local taxation of great cities which we hope to 
discuss hereafter at some length. It is full of knowledge and 
practical suggestion. At present we would only note his state- 
ments that the taxation of Liverpool Parish has risen to 4s. 54d. in 
the pound, and its contiguous parishes, such as Everton, to more 
than 6s. ; that the total revenue is £481,039, levied by siz indepen- 
dent authorities, besides £479,427 derived from property ; and that 
the debt is £4,363,070. In other words, Liverpool rental is 
increased a fourth by her local taxation; she pays in local taxes 
half her Imperial taxation by head, and her debt is, in proportion 
to her revenue, double that of our Indian Empire. This taxation, 
| moreover, must increase, while the temptation to add to the Debt 

is very great, and the whole may be said to fall mainly on the 
smaller occupiers, the rich merchants paying nothing on the wealth 
the town enables them to make. No County in England is in 
‘anything like this position, which, moreover, is not a specially 
| bad one. 


| 
| 





Consols were on Friday 91§ to 913. 


I 
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SPH sara : but a sincere Ultramontane ; and those of the G 

PRINCE BISMARCK’S POSITION. itis he hin Ghenek of bis th, and whe son Gaul 
\ E cannot but think that our contemporaries have some- | Conservative. He not only therefore accepted his Sendak 
what mistaken the meaning of the contest which has / resignation in a letter very cold and full of an imperial pride 
for some time past been raging in Berlin, and has ended this| which letter was flashed over Europe, but he confided the 
week in the resignation of the Prussian Premier. Prince Premiership in Prussia to General von Roon, the most Con- 
Bismarck’s career and character, the grandeur of his aims, and | servative member of the Cabinet. It is true the blow is 

his almost uniform success, have so mastered their minds, that | softened by an allusion to General von Roon’s seniority amon 
they are unable to conceive that his policy can have received | Ministers, but no etiquette of that kind has ever prevailed in 
any kind of check. If he has resigned any portion of his | Prussia, and the General is certainly not the man the retiring 
power, it must be to make it stronger in some other direction ; | Premier would have selected as his agent. He had indeed 
if he has laid down any Prussian dignity, it must be because wished him to resign, and palpably intended to continue 
he preferred a German position more. He must, they think, | Premier with a homogeneous Cabinet of his own forming,—to 
have prepared failure as the readiest way of achieving some be in fact Premier in the English as well as in the Prussian 
grand, though as yet unknown success. They may be right, sense, and this intention has been bafled. He remains, as 
for much of their conclusion must depend upon ideas locked in regards the administration of Prussia, Foreign Minister alone 
the Chancellor's own breast, but we do not so read the history! But he remains also Chancellor of the Empire? No doubt, 
of recent events. Prince Bismarck, as we understand his action, | and that is a very splendid position ; but that is not the point 
has been engaged in a silent, stately, loyal, but still very real, lat issue. The Prince intended to remain that and something 
contest with his master, and has, for the first time since 1866, | else, which he has not remained. Those who assert, as all men in 
suffered a defeat. Ever since 1871, he has perceived that if | England assert, Bismarck’s supreme ability—an ability we en- 
Prussia were to be merged in Germany, if the coherent | tirelyacknowledge, though we think it limited by a certain diffi- 
strength which is the specialty of the kingdom were to be | culty in apprehending the concrete power of spiritual and moral 
made also the distinguishing feature of the Empire, the | forces—must admit that he understands what he wants, what 
internal policy of Prussia must be liberalised, and the whole | is worth having and what is not, what position will aid him 
strength of the Liberal party throughout Germany be attracted | most effectually in carrying out his schemes, and it is evilent 
to the support of the new Imperial throne. With this view | that he wished for the control of the Prussian Cabinet. With- 
he has pressed and carried the laws unifying Germany by out it he must give up some of his plans, as, for example, his 
abolishing local distinctions of criminal legislation, of coinage, | campaign against the Papacy,—which is not a German so much 
of domicile, and of conscription; with this view he has pre- | as @ Prussian question, Germany having no ecclesiastical law,— 
pared and passed the recent measures of municipal reform in| and much, probably very much, of his scheme of internal re- 
Prussia; and with this view he has entered on the recent | form. Even in German politics, moreover, his influence may 
campaign against the Papacy—which attracts Liberals as | be weakened, for it is through the Emperor only that he can 





Disestablishment attracts English Nonconformists—and has 
proposed a scheme intended to break for ever the power of the 
Junker party. The Emperor-King, on the other hand, has not 
entered heartily into all these plans. His Majesty, though posses- 
sed of great capacities of the Hohenzollern kind—that is, a capa- 
city for administration asshown in his organisation of the army, 
a capacity for selecting great servants amounting to an intuition, 
and recalling Frederick's power of the same sort, and a capacity 
of believing in some changes he only half approves, as shown 
in the few sentences about County Reform contained in his letter 
to Count Falkenberg—is very old, was bredin the straitest sect of 
the Conservatives, and naturally attributes to himself much of 
the splendid success of his own reign. 
approved the campaign against the Papacy, holding, as he 
showed by his long support of Ilerr Miihler the obscurantist 
Minister of Education, that religion is essential to political 
order, and fearing that the victory in that struggle would be, 
not with Luther or Calvin, but Voltaire. He has, indeed, gonea 
certain way against the Papacy, having the Royal feeling about 
any power which claims to be above the State, but he has not 


been willing to go very far, or to strike with his whole strength, | 
as witness the acquittal by the Military Commission of the | 
Ultramontane Chaplain-General or Bishop of the Army for | 


“want of jurisdiction.” He has not been willing to efface, 
though he has been willing to curb the House of Lords, and 
he has been most unwilling to ostracise strong Conservatives 
like General von Roon, who have helped so much to replace 
Charlemagne’s chair on its cannon-ball supports. And he has 


been, as we read him, absolutely resolved that no subject of 


his shall govern Prussia; that the King shall remain, to use 
his own expression, “the pivot of power”; that no Minister, 
any more than any Assembly, shall hold an authority inde- 
pendent of the Throne. When, therefore, his great Chan- 
cellor proposed to efface the House of Lords, in order 


He has never heartily | 


control that over-powerful institution, the Upper House of 
| Kings, which must assent in advance to every change of 
| moment. If his policy, as is suspected, tends towards 
|@ more complete fusion of the sections of the Empire, 
| that House is certain to be refractory, and it canbe 
| overawed only by the Monarch who has just announced 
| 80 distinctly to the world that he is not in complete harmony 
| with his great adviser. Ultimately the change may strengthen 
‘his hands, by compelling him to seek the support of the 
Lower House, and to put himself openly in the van of the 
| Liberal party, and of a movement towards English ideas to 
_ which the next Emperor may not be hostile, but immediately 
it must weaken them. Bismarck is not Pitt, but only the 
| first vassal of the Hohenzollerns, and half his power has been 
derived from the confidence of the master to whom the 
legions look up with a sort of loyal awe. A hundred voices 
now silenced would be raised on the day when the Imperial 
| favour was withdrawn, and though not yet withdrawn or likely 
to be withdrawn, it has unquestionably diminished. 

Within Prussia itself the change will be very considerable. 
As Premier Prince Bismarck has been able, as we saw in the 
debate on County Reform, to advise on every subject and 
make his influence felt in every department, but he is now 
| distinctly and somewhat imperatively confined to foreign 
affairs. He sits, it is true, in the Cabinet, but the Cabinet is not 
in Prussia an elected Committee of Administration, but a group 
‘of nominated Ministers who are not responsible for each other, 
/who may belong, and do belong, to half a dozen parties, and 
who are really responsible only to the King. It is the 
/American and not the English form of Cabinet which 
|exists in Berlin. Of course when men are gathered to- 
\gether the strong will influence the weak, but Prince 
| Bismarck’s abilities are not of the kind which especially 
‘enable men to influence small committees. The idea in 





that the anti-Catholic campaign might be more easily pro- | England seems to be that Bismarck masters everyone with 
secuted, and to exclude the Conservative element from the} whom he comes in contact, but that is only true in some 
Cabinet, the King’s mind received three shocks at once, which a | situations. No man of his genius and daring and success has 
threat of resignation made all the more severe. If he yielded, | ever been less successful in forming a school of statesmen, or 
all three doubtful projects must go on, and go on at Prince | converting his colleagues, or persuading his Sovereign. During 
Bismarck’s pace, which is not a slow one, while the Prince | the war with Austria the King had to be led on step by step, 
himself would be Premier in the English fashion—that is, | and never from first to last quite placed himself in his Minister's 
virtual Sovereign, pivot of power within the hereditary dominion. | hands. During the war with France the struggles between the 
The Cabinet would be homogeneous, and the King would | Prince and his colleagues are believed to have been incessant, 
no longer be able to dismiss any one Minister without derang- | and did not alwaysend to his advantage. [He was nearly beaten 
ing, and perhaps overturning, the whole Administration. | in his effort to reform the Ministry of Education, and owed 
The King resolved to stand firm, and the resolve was doubtless | much of his success there to the Crown Prince, and he now 
strengthened by the personal influences which affect—| enters a Cabinet in which at least half the members view hie 
though they do not sway—him ; those of his family, which, | policy with suspicion, and himself with that kind of dislike 
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i erbearingness sooner or later always inspires. 
~~ at Berlin oe it that “no one can work with Bismarck,” 
and though that must be an absurd exaggeration, still it is 
true that he prefers agents to allies, and that he has never 
fairly ruled a Cabinet, except when the magnitude of events 
prought his master to his side, and made him rather 
a pro-dictator, such as Cavour was, than a Premier. We 
expect fully to see his influence confined to foreign affairs, and 
the means of testing that expectation are more than ample. 
If the struggle with the Papacy is quietly abandoned, if Herr 
Falk grows less and less adventurous in his educational policy, 
and if Prussian institutions are kept as far as possible separate 
from those of Germany, then all the world will know, as well 
as Germany, that the power of the great Chancellor, who has 
conquered everything but his master and himself, is on the wane. 





WHY MR. GLADSTONE IS HATED. 

HE curious expression of hatred attributed to Lord 
T Radnor and his son, Viscount Folkestone, at the 
Salisbury Conservative Association on Wednesday week, 
which was at first understood to be the promise of a bounty 
on Mr. Gladstone’s death, but only really referred to the death 
of his administration, did not at all caricature the feeling of 
hate with which the Prime Minister is regarded in a vast 


number of county circles, where his name is not nearly so well | 


received as that of Satan himself. Lord Folkestone did not, 
it appears, make the speech, nor the Earl of Radnor the offer, 
attributed to him, but in private such speeches are so often 
made that everybody accepted the report as likely enough to 
be true. Indeed, similar speeches were often enough made 
of the late Sir Robert Peel after he threw over the Corn Laws, 
and Sir Robert Peel was hardly hated as eagerly as Mr. Glad- 
stone. In one case within our knowledge, the bells of a village 
church were rung for joy, by the Squire’s orders, at Sir Robert 
Peel’s decease. But then Sir Robert Peel went over to the 
enemy during one of the most important of all party crises, 




















The | —but then, except the two Messrs. Bentinck, who have a genius 


for political hatreds, and who probably bracket the Prime 


_ Minister and the leader of Opposition equal in their contemp- 


tuous aversion,—he has no virulent foes. He is regarded by 
both parties something in the light in which Mr. Gladstone 
described the House of Lords on occasion of the amendments 
to the Irish Church Bill, as “ up in a balloon,” —v.e., as a very 
peculiar and notable political phenomenon, but not one to excite 
hatred or love. Almost alone amongst recent political leaders 
Mr. Gladstone appears to excite the most lively and vindictive 
hatred, without having achieved for himself any interior circle 
of political adherents,—of such adherents as he himself and Mr. 
Cardwell and Sir James Graham were to the late Sir R. Peel, 


‘or Mr. Monckton Milnes and Lord Dudley Stuart to Lord 
' Palmerston. How are we to account for this ? 


One reason we do not doubt to be the apparently heterogene- 
ous character of the religious and political elements in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s creed. Sir Robert Peel and Lord Palmerston were at least 


homogeneous politicians, The former was a genuine Conser- 
| vative of the colder type, a man of hauteur and reserve, with 


a keen eye for administrative abuses, and an honest wish to 
reform them when he was convinced of them. Religiously, 
Sir Robert Peel was a Conservative, and nothing more. Poli- 
tically, he was a Conservative with a good eye for the decaying 
branches of Conservatism, and a sure hand in lopping them 
off. He was therefore an admirable master for young states- 
men of the wider and more receptive kind, who could not close 
their eyes to real errors in the Conservative policy, but who pre- 
ferred the Conservative camp as the one attaching a greater 
value to historic traditions, and in a word, as the more dignified. 
Lord Palmerston was at once a man of the world and a genuine 
aristocrat of very free and easy-going life, possessed of con- 
siderable humour, a man of a very shrewd and ambitious dis- 
position, and one who loved power both for himself and for his 
country, and was not particularly scrupulous as to the means of 
getting it. There again there was sufficient to attract a coterie,— 
the easy, humorous, and jovial side of Lord Palmerston winning 


and his defection was often regarded by foolish and narrow men | him disciples whom the ambitious, powerful, and tenacious 
as treachery in that dishonourable sense which provokes the | strength of him managed to retain. But with Mr. Gladstone the 
most violent passions of English politicians. The curious | case is different. His ecclesiastical and religious views divide 
intensity of hatred often directly and still more often indirectly | him for the most part from those who most earnestly 
expressed for Mr. Gladstone cannot, however, be thus explained. | admire his popular political views, and sow all sorts of absurd 
His transition from the Conservative to the Liberal ranks was | suspicions of his sincerity in their minds. And his advanced 
very gradual, and was not made at the moment of any bitter | political views divide him from those who share his religious and 
party strife. He remained a Peelite after the Peelite Ministry | ecclesiastical views, and stir all sorts of absurd doubts of his 
had ceased to be. He joined Lord Aberdeen’s coalition | sincerity in their minds also. The declaration of war against 
administration of the Government “of all the Talents,” and | the Irish Church was in fact almost the final severing of any 
took, as he might have been expected to take, the pacific and | political friendships which might have been of the kind we 
anti-Palmerstonian view both of the Russian and of the, have referred to. While bringing him a considerable accession 
Chinese wars. He went as Lord Derby’s High Commissioner to | of genuine Liberal strength, it alienated almost all who had 
the Ionian Islands in 1858, though he would not join his | felt themselves in inner accord with him on the subject of 
Government ; supported his proposed Reform Bill in 1859, | faith; and though it left him a few friends, like the late and 
and though he took office under Lord Palmerston in the | present Lord Chancellors, who either held him personally blame- 
same year, the change was anticipated, and had been so gradual | less or supported him throughout, they were too independent 


that no one had any ground of offence. Yet Mr. Gladstone is 
really so much hated, that had Lord Folkestone said what he 
was reported to have said, the farmers would probably have 
cheered him still more vociferously. And the same intense hatred 
for Mr. Gladstone crops out where you generally look for only 
lukewarm sentiments of any kind. The Saturday Review, | 
which has no intellectual raison d’étre except the depreciation | 
of warmth of conviction of every kind, and a mild preference 

of the common-place because it is common-place, seldom | 
mentions Mr, Gladstone’s name without a passion that seems to 
amount nearly to loathing. For instance, last week it made 

an article of ours, which the writer had evidently not read, on | 


in their views, too individual, in the same sense as Mr. Glad- 


stone himself, for the purposes of a devoted Parliamentary 


following. The crowd of adherents whom his bold, liberal 


policy brought him, on the other hand, watched with suspi- 


cious amazement his professions of unchanged religious 
Conservatism, just as the University of Oxford watched 
those professions with suspicions of a precisely opposite 
character. The Radicals thought that his religious 
belief was really conservative, ar. would ultimately destroy 
his radicalism. The ecclesiastics shought that his politi- 
eal liberalism was really destructive, and would ulti- 
mately destroy his faith, And so it became hardly 





‘Mr. Gladstone’s passion for Homer,’ and of which he did not | possible for those who sympathised with either side of his 
know the drift,—a drift not in the least affected by that error in| mind not to dread and feel irritated by the other side. 
the Daily Telegraph’s report which the Prime Minister corrected Nor can we deny that there is something anomalous in the 
in our columns,—the flimsy excuse for two columns of nothing | union between the ecclesiastical conservatism which clings, 
in particular intended to be disagreeable to Mr. Gladstone. | for instance, eagerly, as Mr. Gladstone’s certainly does, to the 
And the Pail Mall rarely loses an opportunity of expressing | damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Oreed, and the political 
a closely similar feeling. In Parliament, again, Mr. Gladstone | liberalism which is not in the least afraid of disestablishment 
has certainly a great many fierce opponents,—some in his | and disendowment, and which pleads for the extension of the 
own party, and more in the opposite party,—yet he certainly | franchise on the ground that the working-men are “ our own 
has not what both the late Sir Robert Peel and Lord Palmer- | flesh and blood.” The eager sympathy with the multitude 
ston certainly had, a party of personal adherents who could | which is the source of the latter feeling, might very fairly be 
be properly called a body-guard. Men who excite strong expected to result in a dislike to the strict ecclesiasticism of 
political repulsions, as Sir Robert Peel and Lord Palmerston | the creeds,—a dislike, of course, quite inconsistent with 
certainly did, usually also exert strong political attractions. Mr. | the former feeling. No doubt a Liberal Roman Catholic 
Disraeli excites neither; since the Young England party was | must manage to reconcile the two, but in a Church of doctrine 
dissolved, he cannot be said to have hada single earnest personal | so fluid as the Church of England, it is not often that a keen 


follower in the House—though he has not a few in the Press, | and active sympathy with the multitude is associated with 
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the taking of a strenuous stand on dogmas of spiritual 
exclusiveness. 

Buta much more fruitful source of the active hostility felt 
towards Mr. Gladstone,—as distinguished from the non- 
existence of any coterie of loyal Gladstonians,—is the pre- 
vailing character of the Liberalism of the Clubs, and perhaps of 
the professional classes generally. That Liberalism may be 
defined as a great hatred of what is called “ superstition,” 
superstition being understood to include not only super- 
natural beliefs, but all other beliefs of which the root is 
rather in sentiment than in producible evidence. For instance, 
that reply (to which we have already alluded) given to Mr. 
Lowe’s warning in the Reform debate of 1566 against the Trojan 
horse that was being introduced within the walls of the Consti- 
tution, that after all the working classes were not our enemies, 
but ‘‘our own flesh and blood,” was denounced by the apostles 
of Liberal culture with as much irritation and bitterness as 
if it-had been the approval of a Ritualistic incantation. It 
was not to the point, they said; it was a piece of unmeaning 
sentimentalism ; it had no bearing on the constitutional pru- 
dence of the course under discussion ; it was a darkening of 
counsel by words without knowledge. The very considerable 


vein of liberal culture which is irritated to madness by Mr. | 


Gladstone’s supposed intellectual superstitions,—especially 
when they really do a good stroke of work, as the ‘ flesh- 
and-blood’ sentence did, in bringing popular force to his 
back,—is usually identical with a vein of deep and almost 
fierce social Conservatism; and it is this, no doubt, which, 
speaking chiefly through the Pa// Mall and the Saturday 
Review, has pursued his Ministerial course with inveterate 
and contemptuous hostility. Mr. Gladstone is Liberal 
just where these Liberals are Conservative, and Conservative 
just where they are Liberal. He wishes to relax the Consti- 
tution just where they desire to fortify it against attack, and 
to fortify belief just where they desire to relax it. They 
look with annoyance and anger on his democratic sym- 
pathies, and with contempt on his obsolete religious 
prepossessions. They see that if he ever gives way 
about the Establishment, it will be from the very motive 
which makes them cling to the Establishment, namely, 
because the Establishment is a bulwark against dogmatic 
narrowness and sectarian zeal. It is impossible to conceive 
an antagonism more complete than exists between the sceptical 
Liberals who wish to retain Government in the hands of the 
educated, and Mr. Gladstone. They detest his Liberalism 
and despise his Conservatism, and to this cause is no 
doubt owing a very great portion of the scornful irrita- 


tion which has pursued him ever since the death of Lord 


Palmerston. 

But atter all, the great spring of hatred remains behind, 
—the only one which would account, for instance, for 
the curious detestation in which Mr. Gladstone is held in so 
many county societies,—and that is the most potent spring of 
all hatred,—fear. Session after session the Conservatives have 
seen great measures they detested, and which they believed 
impossible, carried through by the pertinacity of the Ministry, 
till they have begun to think Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry invinci- 
ble almost in precise proportion to their horror of its enter- 
prises. The Irish Church Bill enraged the ecclesiastics ; the 
Irish Land Bill made the landlords furious; the Army Bill 


irritated a powerful service and enraged wealth, which no, 


longer commands its influence in that service; the 
Education Bill angered the farmers, many of whom can- 
not endure the prospect of the intellectual enfranchise- 
ment of their serfs; the Ballot Bill irritated property 
generally, at whose influence it struck a blow ;—and then, 
too, the prospects for the future are in many directions 
equally alarming, especially if the agricultural labourer is to 
have the vote. Mr. Gladstone’s genius has certainly shown 
more of a destructive than of a constructive turn,—perhaps 
because the restrictions which wanted repeal were more con- 
spicuous than the facilities which wanted organising, —perhaps 


because he has, like all the statesmen of the period of Free-| 


trade, more eye for the blunders of our past legislation 


than for the possibilities of the future. But be that as it may, | 


the Conservatives,—social and political,—see how the most 
solid obstacles go down like ninepins before the steady push 


| vehemently expressed impatience to be rid of his malign influ. 
| ence in politics,—and that is earnest, honest, hearty dread, 





THE DUKE OF SOMERSET ON THE POLITICIANS, 


N° man in English politics polishes an exaggeration like the 
Duke of Somerset, and no man formulates a false axiom 
with greater clearness of expression. His denunciation of the 
Captain in 1871 as a vessel that “sat the water like g 
duck, and went down like a diver,” though a mere epi- 
gram, had a distinct and most injurious effect on opinion 
‘about ironclads; and his speech at Exeter on Monday will 
help directly to confirm one of the falsest of English ideas, 
the belief that the men who apply science to “practical” endg 
—the engineers and telegraphists and machine-composers— 
| have done more for mankind than all the politicians. Thig 
belief, which with many men rises to a creed, which hag 
affected the course of all education, which draws away some of 
the noblest minds from politics, and which has, in some 
places, notably the Indian Empire, perverted the efforts 
| of a generation of statesmen, could hardly be de. 
fined more sharply or with greater clearness of outline 
than by the Duke of Somerset:—<Let us,” he says, 
“compare the two, the politicians and the men of science, 
Let us compare the works of Watt, Arkwright, Steven. 
|son, Woollaston, Davy, Faraday, with the works of 
politicians, and ask which have done most for the civilisa- 
tion and improvement of mankind. Just look to what the 
steam-engine has done—what it has added to the power of 
England, what it has added to the wealth of England, to the 
civilisation of England by sea and by land, in the depth of 
the mire and the manufactory...... Look at that galaxy 
of high names that come down for centuries past. Compare 
them with the names of politicians who have passed away and 
are forgotten. But these men last, and their records last for 
ever. They are the glory of the nation, the benefactors of 
mankind.” So completely have Englishmen become impressed 
with the grandeur of modern successes in the application of 
scientific discoveries, that one-half of all who read these 
words will accept them without a thought, yet they contain 
one of the most demonstrable and yet one of the most danger- 
ous of intellectual falsehoods. They are not true, even 
if we concede that the production of wealth or the increase 
of comfort ought to be the tests by which to try the 
progress of mankind. The politician who founds a nation, 
with its distinctive life, and special aim and separate develop- 
ment, does more to make that nation great than the engineer 
who opens its communications. Washington did more for 
America than Fulton. The lawgiver who establishes social 
|order does more to promote the growth of wealth than the 
man who invents a new method of working mines, or dis- 
covers a new application of steam, or suggests a more perfect 
method of transmitting thought. Simon de Montfort, when 
he summoned the burgesses, did more to make England 
flourish than Arkwright, when he worked out his spinning- 
jenny. The nobles who called over William the Deliverer 
did more for the freedom of mankind than Wheat- 
stone has accomplished for their intelligence; and the 
Duke of Somerset’s own ancestor, the man who rushed 
unbidden out of pride and patriotism into a Cabinet Council, 
and compelled the final exclusion of the Stuarts, did more 
for progress than Newton when he demonstrated gravitation. 
| We question if Arkwright did so much to increase the national 
wealth as Peel when he introduced free trade, and are quite 
certain that he did much less towards reducing the sum of 
human misery. Wilberforce has made more men directly 
happy than Watt has ever done, and Romilly added more 
to wealth by giving it security, when he abolished the 
code of blood, than Sir H. Davy ever did by reducing the 
average slaughter of the coal-miners. All honour to Watt 
and Woollaston, to Stephenson and Wheatstone—a group with 
which we decline to class Arkwright,—but it is to the poli- 
ticians they owe the possibility of success, the security, and 
the peacefulness, the institutions, and the manners which 
alone have made their discoveries fruitful to the world. 
What is the value of a telegraph without order, of a 
|railway when the right of private war exists, of a Davy 
lamp without a population to buy coal, or of any manu- 


of. Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and they are beginning to! facturing invention whatever without those subtle and 


feel something of the cruel hatred generated by panic. 
are many explanations of ihe non-existence of a political coterie 
specially devoted to Mr. Gladstone, and of the uncongeniality 
of his type of Liberalism to that of the professional and 


There | strong political arrangements which make it possible for a 


man to hold a property in a thought? Put up a telegraph in 
| Arabia, or a railway in Beloochistan, or a steam-engine 1n 
| Borneo, and what is the value of those marvellous products of 


aristocratic classes. But there is only one explanation of the| human skill as compared with the value, the actual cash-value, 
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of the man who could in those countries restore, or found, or | 
ameliorate, social order ? Withdraw the English, the political 
class from India, and in a week what would her railways and | 
telegraphs and lines of steamers be worth? There is not a' 
country on earth where wealth and comfort and material 
happiness have increased as they have in Scotland; 
and which has done most for her, the engineers and the | 
contractors, or John Knox—as politician we mean, not as 
divine—who substituted democracy for feudalism, and bade 
her whole people learn? Which would to-day do most 
for Ireland,—the politician who could make her content, or 
the geologist who conceivably could discover for her an 
endless store of fuel ? Which could do most for the happiness | 
of France,—the ruler who could still he: factions without | 
suppressing her freedom, or the discoverer who could give | 
her a costless motive power? The Dake of Somerset accepts | 
the popular memory as the test of merit, and says the names | 
of the men of science are remembered, while the names of 
the politicians have passed away. The statement is not 
true as a matter of fact, all peoples in all countries, save 
England, remembering the politicians while they forget 
the men whose science brought security or happiness | 
to their homes. The world still rings with the tradi-| 
tion of Nimrod, while the discoverer of fire has been 
forgotten. We know the Pharaohs, but not the priesthood | 
who gave Egypt arts. What Chinaman has not heard of | 
Confucius, and what Chinaman knows the name of the engineer 
who devised her hydraulic system? What Roman knew the | 
architect of the Cloace, or forgot the tradition of Numa the | 
lawgiver ? Whose name has lasted longer in Germany than that | 
of Barbarossa, or who of the men of science who have illus- | 
trated England is known like “ Good Queen Bess ?” Arkwright 
was the contemporary of Peel, and which of the two names, the 
machinist or the legislator, is familiar to the public ear? Of 


deflecting it, as we think, utterly from the right road. It is 
the very root-idea of all those Socialist schemes on which a 
generation or two are apparently going to waste their lives, 
and waste them, we fear, in vain. It is the root of that 
passion for social as opposed to political change which so 
diverts the thoughts of men from remediable to irremediable 
evils, from tyranny and injustice and militarism to the effect 
of poverty, and the distribution of the soil. It is the 
root of that passion for economy and light taxation which 
threatens in many countries to break up the State fabric, and 
is not without danger even in England, and is one cause at 
least of the astonishing indifference of the public mind 
to those duties for which governments principally exist. 
We are so charmed with quick messages from Melbourne, 
that we do not care if the poor man is refused civil justice ; 
we are so pleased with a tunnel under Mont Cenis, that we 
pardon the immunity of crime in Naples; we are so delighted 
with spectrum analysis, that we scarcely notice the slow decline 
of ability in the House of Commons. Upon the Duke of 
Somerset’s own showing, it does not matter who reigns, or 
what the Legislature does or leaves undone; whether the 
Premier talks of Homer, or discusses the possibility of a Code of 
Law. Some pale inquirer into science will discover something 
more likely to enrich us than justice or freedom or order, and 
will enable us all to waste comfortably a little more money than 
we waste already. It isa noble prospect, but still it requires a 
little addition. To enjoy one’s cash it'is necessary to be able 
to keep it safe, and it is the despised politician and not the 
eulogised man of science who enables us to do that. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND DR. STRAUSS. 


GLADSTONE has been much attacked for intro- 
ducing into his Liverpool speech on Education his 


| 





all the men of the ancient world, the man who did most for| sketch of Dr. Strauss’s scepticism and proposed substi- 
“science,” in the Duke of Somerset’s sense, was Euclid the | tute for faith, though the speaker did not profess to provide, 
' Alexandrian, who, in a bad cycle of a rotting world, formu-/and could not well have provided, any real antidote to these 
lated for mankind the laws of geometric truth; and what | thorough-going disbeliefs, or disbelieving beliefs—if they can 
do we know of Euclid compared with what we know|be so called—within the limits of his speech. We do not 
of his despotic sovereign? Of all the men of our modern | think the speech fairly open to the charges which have been 
life-who have by long and scientific investigation directly | made against it. Writers who have only a few minutes in 
diminished the sum of human suffering, Jenner is perhaps the | which to review the line they shall take upon any event of the 
first, and we venture to say that five centuries hence his name, | day are far too apt to prefer one which will afford them without 
if known at all, will be known to fewer Englishmen than the | trouble a coherent article, to that which would be intrinsically 
name of Hampden. But we utterly refuse to rest our case upon | the most just; and it was avery natural temptation, therefore, 
so shallow an argument. The popular memory is worth nothing, | to say, as some of Mr. Gladstone’s critics did say, that he had 
and is no test at all. It has not kept the names of one of advertised the poison without even suggesting an antidote— 
original discoverers, not even that of the man who first dis-| or that if he had suggested any antidote, it was only the old 
covered that wheat put into the ground did not die but lived Roman Catholic specific to hold fast by authority, and distrust 
again, of the inventor of the chariot, of the discoverer of gun- | the method of free thought as likely to lead to the complete 





powder, of the man who called the first representative assembly, 
or of the first discovercr of the motive power latent in 
steam. A few of the learned may have satisfied themselves on 
a few of these subjects, but to the mass of mankind the only 
names which are familiar are those of conquerors, liberators, 
or Founders, that is, politicians whose work has stood the strain 
of time. They forget the architect of the Pyramids, to re- 
member the politician who saw them raised, and fled with his 
people from the cruel labour involved in raising them. Our 


contention is, that judged by the cool judgment of the culti- | 


vated, and not by that popular acclaim which on every other 
subject the Duke of Somerset would regard with contemptuous 
loathing, the politician does more for the happiness of man than 
the scientific investigator, that freedom is more valuable than 
increased food, that justice is more of a necessity than rapid 
travelling, that the principle of representation has effected 
more than the electric telegraph, and that, therefore, the politi- 
cians who found, or protect, or extend thest things are greater 
benefactors than the men of science. This is true of small 
and great alike ; of the Duke of Somerset, who improved the 
Navy, and may therefore in some hour of trial be found to 
have helped to keep England great and free, as of Mr. Glad- 
stone, who has liberated a nation from the tyranny of caste. We 
affirm this, even if the respective advantages of the two classes 
are to be estimated, like the advantages of two machines, 
by the amount they can add to the actual cash balance. The 
blunder of the politicians who thought that Democracy could 
be stamped out in France by fire and sword, cost us more in 
cash than Arkwright ever gave. 

Let no one say that the Duke of Somerset’s error is not 
worth refutation. There is no more dangerous error in 
politics. So fast is the belief of which the Duke is the 
exponent spreading in Europe, that it is affecting all progress, 


wreck of faith. That seems to us a complete misapprehension 
| of Mr. Gladstone’s drift, and very unfair to the practical value 
of his suggestions. 

| Mr. Gladstone very naturally spoke of the spirit of negation 
in religious matters and its results rather as a statesman than 
as a philosopher or a theologian. He spoke, indeed, of it much 
|as he might have spoken of the deeper phases of political and 
| social negation, such as were popularised by the politicians of 
the Commune. Had he been dealing with that subject, he 
might, for instance, have taken up one of the most thorough- 
going of the opponents of all existing proprietary and social 
principles, and said, as he said of Dr. Strauss,—‘ See what the. 
spirit of pure reconstruction de novo will lead you to, if you 
regard everything not merely as an open question, but as an 
open question which you are competent to settle. You may 
arrive at results which you might almost regard as an ad 
absurdum demonstration that your premisses were wrong. And 
surely that ought to warn you to be very careful in sifting 
your premisses before you begin your reconstruction of social 
and political life.’ That appears to us precisely Mr. Glad- 
/ stone’s tone in reference to Dr. Strauss. He did not say, let 
Dr. Strauss’s bewildering negations warn you what you may 
come to if you once leave go the hand of authority; but he 
did in effect say, ‘If you believe with me that Dr. Strauss’s 
conclusion that there is no God, no conscious immor- 
tality, no religion except reverence for the universal order 
of which you are a speck, is absurd and incredible, then 
beware of that absolute reliance on the methods of rational 
investigation by which this conclusion has been reached, 
and reached by a man of great ability, of wide knowledge, 
and of conspicuous sincerity of purpose. If you have 
anything in you which legitimately warns you against the 
conclusion, let it warn you also on equally sure grounds 
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against the methods by which the conclusion was obtained.’ | sceptics rather say, ‘ Almost everything is much more difficult 
That seems to us perfectly wise and sound, assuming,—as | than the men of former ages thought it. It is far harder to 
of course Mr. Gladstone did assume, and assumed, we /| have a strong opinion about questions of origin and destin 

imagine, quite rightly,—that the vast majority of his|than they supposed it to be. We are intellectually better 
audience had really something in them which would recoil in | only in so far as we see our incapacity more distinctly.’ That 
horror against this conclusion,—just as they have something | is their position, and we cannot deny its force, What we should 
in them which would recoil against the Socialist suggestions to | say of the English scepticism of the present day, is not that it 
strip society bare of all its existing forms, and recast the | generally puts on airs of immeasurable superiority to the faith 
human world on totally different principles, in which neither | of former days, but that it has taken so great a fright at the 
the Seventh Commandment, nor the Eighth, nor the Tenth, | credulity of former ages, that it will believe nothing it cannot 
would be accepted in anything resembling their present forms. | distinctly verify, even though as a consequence it catches 
Of course, if the profoundest doubt is already so widely spread | itself in the attitude of loving one in whom it does not believe, 
that any appreciable minority of Mr. Gladstone’s hearers | Too great confidence in producible argument, too little in the 


would be attracted instead of repelled by Dr. Strauss’s con- | implicit assumptions of the human heart, seems to us to be 
clusions, he was quite mistaken in his course. But if, as we | rather the intellectual fault of the age, than any arrogant 
believe, he was perfectly right in assuming that the exhibition | confidence in its own intellectual superiority. 

of Dr. Strauss’s conclusions would act as the strongest possible | Mr. Gladstone’s third warning, that we are often quite as 


caution of the danger of making false assumptions in investiga- | responsible for our opinions,—v.e., for our internal actions, —ag 
tions of this kind, then he was just as much justified as he | for our external actions, is, again, one forced upon the statesman 
would have been in setting forth Proudhon’s views on pro-| who sees himself and his colleagues and Parliamentary poli- 
perty as a warning against rashness in reopening the ultimate | ticians of every party constantly changing their opinions in 
principles of economical science. There are subjects of which | obedience to tendencies which are quite as often temptations as 
the root-principles are much less certain than at least some of | elevated motives, and which none the less work rea/, and not 
the final results. Is religious faith one of them? Mr. Glad-| merely apparent, changes of opinion. A Minister who hag 
stone assumed that it is. And we think he was justified in | given up his opinion—say, of the Ballot—one year in deference 


so assuming, considering that a large and substantial part of | to the pressure of a sort of political necessity, and finds himself 


the life of man, at all events in Europe and America, consists | believing in it’ the next year as a most beneficent and 


of positive spiritual affections, often of great depth and | righteous provision, can hardly deny that for such a change 
tenacity, which according to Dr. Strauss are fixed on no objects | of opinion, so far at least as he gave way against his 
at all, but have twined themselves about mere phantoms of the | own inward conviction, he is responsible. And if so, still more 
imagination. When Mr. Gladstone said that the true end and | is a man responsible for those half-concessions and half-wel- 
object of free thought was to cleave to objects of faith freely | comes given to the general ‘spirit of the time ’ which so often 
chosen, and not to end in a life rather roving and vagrant than | raise a preliminary protest even in the mind affected by them, 
free, “like Delos drifting on the seas of Greece without a rest, | and a protest of far more moral authority than the influences 
a direction, or a home,” he seems to us to have expressed what | by which they are recommended. No one can yield so deci- 
we have been putting with force as well as beauty. The chief | sive a testimony to men’s moral responsibility for their opinions 
use of free thought in religion is held by most of us to be to | as the British statesman, who sees perpetually how men divorce 
find trustworthy objects for the religious affections ;—if it fails to | themselves from one opinion and cleave to another by an almost 
find them, then, to every one who assumes,—as most men do pure exercise of moral choice. Perhaps, however, Mr. Glad- 
assume, and, we believe, rightly assume,—that there are such | stone’s very sound advice to his hearers not to have an opinion 
objects, it fails of its end owing to some inherent weakness in its about matters as to which they have no right to an opinion, _ 
procedure. What that kind of weakness frequently is we do not | —where they have not pursued a full and honest ingtiry,— 
think it requires much reading of writers like Dr. Strauss to | would go farther than he meant in recommending the suspense 
discover. When, for instance, we find that profoundly sceptical | of theological judgments, though not of the vaguer faith 
writer pronouncing gravely that the earth and all upon it | which is the basis of the primary religious affections. But be 


must some day come to be dissolved on the ground we are| this as it may, Mr. Gladstone’s three cautions seem to us 


about to give, we see at once the radical unsoundness in valuable cautions enough, and quite free from the hasty and 


the scepticism which is not sceptical of such arguments as | not very fair objection which has been raised against them, 
the following :—‘“As we can demonstrate geologically the | that they tend to the profit of the Ultramontane Oburch, and 
by metaphysical the discouragement of private judgment. 














origination of our earth, it follows 
necessity that it must also pass away: because anything | 





which had a commencement and which did not also pass away | ’ 
would increase the totality of existence in the All, and hence | GENERAL GRANT AND CUBA. 
destroy its infinitude. Only in case its finite structures pass /P\HERE was only one sentence in the Message recently for- 


through a perpetual cycle of becoming and passing-away, is it | warded by President Grant to Congress which appeared to 
as a Whole equal to itself, and absolute”! Now that is the | indicate latent hostility to any European Power. That one, how- 
kind of argument which legitimately breaks down one’s whole | ever, was of some importance. The President said, in a style 
confidence in the scepticism of a sceptic. It is fanatically | which for him was curiously epigrammatic and indicative of 
credulous, and, moreover, demonstrably fallacious. There is | study and care, ‘No advance has been made in Ouba towards 
no reason in the assumption that a thing which begins to be | the pacification of the island. The insurrection is without 
and does not also cease to be, would any more increase the | prospects of ultimate success, yet Spain is unsuccessful in 
totality of existence, than by beginning to be and afterwards | repressing it. The continued maintenance of slavery is 
ceasing to be. Forif its existence were derived from other parts | doubtless the strongest inducement for the continuance of 
of “the All,” there would be no greater total by its being here | the strife. A terrible wrong is the natural cause of a 
than by its being there; and if it were not, then the mere | terrible evil.” This is unusual language even from a Pre- 
commencement would be an increase of “the All,” quite | sident of the Union, who always speaks more frankly than 
apart from the question of cessation or otherwise. And if | other Sovereigns; and immediately after forwarding this 
that argument were as good as it is worthless, the inference | Message, the Secretary to the Navy asked money to put ten swift 
from it would be quite untrustworthy. The deepest sceptics | fighting vessels in readiness for service, and a Mr. Delano was 
are very apt to be found intellectually presumptuous at the | directed to proceed to Cuba, and thence report to the President 
bottom. upon the actual condition of that island,—a commission very 

Mr. Gladstone’s second warning, that our age probably will | frequently given to secret agents, but very rarely given to 
not be rated so high for pure intellect,—as distinguished from | agents whose mission is avowed. It is apt to be construed 
the fruitfulness in result of what intellect we have,—in times | into an intimation that the Power which employs such a 
to come as we ourselves rate it, was a caution quite worthy of | person on such an errand disbelieves all official accounts, and 
a statesman who is compelled at times by his study of his- | is prepared to believe its own employes in the teeth of official 
torical precedents to compare his own with other ages of the | statements very much at variance with theirs, Such an inti- 
world, and mentally to weigh its characteristics. No doubt | mation is never pleasant, and it is not surprising that these 
it is “‘an insufferable arrogance of men in any particular age | acts, all following one another, struck many Oubans as note- 
to assume airs of immeasurable superiority over men of | worthy, more especially when they found that many Americans 
former ages,” but we do not think Mr. Gladstone just to the | of considerable information attributed certain tendencies to 
better class of English sceptics, though he is perhaps not un- | General Grant. These Americans held that the President, who 
just to Dr. Strauss, in supposing that they do this. English | is a very good soldier, had always had an idea about the ne- 
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cemity, on naval grounds, of a good position in the Gulf of Mexico; | to act on its discretion. It has not so admitted Utah, and might 
| —more especially under a treaty so providing—bold Cuba for 


that this had been the motive of his extraordinary quarrel | 
with the Senate about the annexation of St. Domingo; and centuries in that position—a position which Cubans would 


that having been defeated in that object, he would be very heartily accept. Under such an arrangement they would have, to 
willing indeed to illustrate his reign by the acquisition of a great extent, the control of their ‘Own destinies, would be 
Cuba. They said that nothing made a President so memorable secured from disorder by the American garrison, would pay all 
as the acquisition of new States, that General Grant had twice | American taxes, and would have representatives, though not 





or thrice made offers for Cuba, and that he never would have votes, in both Houses. That is the position of Utah, and 
though its legality is doubted, no serious effoit to alter it has 


ever been made in Congress. No doubt Cuba, once declared a 
Territory, would always be trying to secure State privileges ; 
and no doubt also such a claim is, under the American system, 
| very difficult to resist; but still the Americans, -with their 
/notion of their manifest destiny, may with such a prize 
‘in prospect be tempted to run the risk. That 
{prize has tempted many strong opponents of General 
| Grant, and his position just now is one of such exceptional 
_strength that no opponent not animated by very sincere con- 
viction will be inclined to incur the consequences of his 
| serious hostility. It is difficult for outsiders to understand 
the depth of some American feelings, but we should say that 


if the President seriously desires the possession of Ouba, the 


taken the trouble to raise a question about the condition of 
the island in his Message if his policy had not been pretty 
clearly outlined in his own mind. This policy, on their theory, 
js to declare the Cuban insurgents belligerents, to insist on the 
emancipation of the slaves —slavery being an institution 
no longer allowable on the North American Continent, and in 
the event of resistance, to assert some sort of Protectorate or 
Suzerainty over Cuba as a step towards annexation. 

There is something of exaggeration in these theories no 
doubt, but there is something in them also of truth, It is 
quite clear from the whole history of the St. Domingo transac- 
tion, that the President greatly desires the acquisition of 
some island in the Mexican Gulf, and quite certain that he 
would prefer Cuba to any other. The desires of a person 


go powerful are always more or less executive, and it may internal obstacles in his way are not insuperable, more 
be worth while therefore to consider what obstacles are | especially as the people would believe themselves quite able 
standing in his way. We believe there is only one serious | within ten years to settle Cuba, and take all substantive 
one—the Constitution of the United States. It is most im-| power into their own hands. Should they support him, aud 
robable, to our minds impossible, that the European States devise any expedient for avoiding State government, the 
should waste life and treasure in the effort to secure to Spain | power of the Union will have received a most formidable 








a territory she grievously misgoverns, and equally improbable 
that Spain, at such a distance from her own shores, could 
successfully defy a power so great as the American Union. 
Any resistance to such a project to be successful must come 
from within, as it did in the case of St. Domingo; and we 


cannot feel quite assured that it will come, that the Senate, | 


having no ground for traducing General Grant, will feel 
interested in overthrowing his Cuban policy. 

The whole case turns upon the possibility of the Union 
Keeping-a dependency cutside the pale of the Constitution. 
If, as most Englishmen imagine, this is impossible, then the 
annexation of Cuba is impossible also. If the Cubans, once 
annexed, must be admitted to the full privileges of American 
citizens, then, we conceive, the quiet and judicious persons who 
ultimately control the Union will, acting through the Senate, 
refuse to make great sacrifices in order to admit citizens so 
dangerous. They will not consent to swell the large coloured 
element in their electorate by 900,000 more votes, or to 


strengthen the Catholic Church within their borders by an 
They have too many | 


addition of 600,000 more devotees. 
Spaniards, soutanes, and coloured people among them already, 
and are fiercely determined to haveno more. They have given 
votes both tonegroesandtonative Texans, but they intend power 
to remain in the hands of persons who are white and who 
speak English, and are jealously alive to the danger that they 
may be swamped by hosts of foreigners whom they can only 
assimilate very slowly. They therefore opposed the annexa- 


tion of St. Domingo, which they could have taken almost | 
without effort, and may oppose that of the richer island. But | 


it is not yet quite clear that they are compelled, if they annex 
Cuba, to introduce it fully within the pale of the Constitution. 
The point has never, we believe, arisen; but it is doubtful 
whether there is any limit to the treaty-making power of 
Congress, whether the Government could not legally make a 
treaty with Cuba, if independent, which would make the 
island dependent, and yet keep it outside the pale of the Con- 
stitution. As Congress can certainly cede territory——a supreme 
exercise of its right—it is very difficult to assign a limit to its 
power in this direction, though the authority has never yet 
been formally exerted. Certainly no form of alliance would 
be illegal, even if the alliance included a clause that the Pre- 
sident should always appoint the Governor ot the Island, and 
should garrison its great cities. Treaties involving much 
larger departures than these from usual practice have re- 
peatedly been made with Indian tribes, who, though nominally 
subjects of the Union, are in all constitutional respects excep- 
tionally treated. Under the Constitution a treaty is always 
accepted as a fundamental law, and circumstances can readily 
be imagined under which a treaty might contain provisions 
entirely inconsistent with the general theory of the American 
system—might, for example, concede immense temporary 
powers over countries not fully annexed to the President and 
Senate. Then it is by no means clear that Congress is bound 
in any way to admit a territory to the position of a State. The 
text of the article upon that point distinctly leaves Congress free 


"expansion. 


| LORD MONMOUTH IN THE FLESH. 
HE letters of the Jate Marquis of Hertford produced in the 
Irish Court of Queen’s Bench last Friday, during the libel 
case of “ Stannus v. Finlay,” are most instructive reading. Had Mr. 
Disraeli published such letters in ‘‘ Coningsby ” to illustrate his 
conception of the character of Lord Monmouth, he would have 
_ been pronounced to have failed in art, to have confused too com- 
pletely his own ideas with the ideas that belonged to his creation. 
Noaristocrat, critics would have said, could have shown so un- 
consciously, yet so fully, the dangerous side of the English aris- 
tocratic or plutocratic spirit, without descending at the same time 
| from the aristocratic position, —without betraying, that is, ordinary 
| bad instincts, temper, brutality, and self-will. Lord Monmouth 
might have acted so, nay, would have acted so, but he never 
| would have exposed his inner character in that ‘style. Yet it is 
certain that the letters are genuine, and that the singular revelation 
of character they involve was entirely unconscious, the writer having 
no idea of publicity, and only chatting with his agent confidentially 
about his estate. The Marquis of Hertford had, it appears, in 1852 
a vast estate in the North of Ireland, covering 60,000 acres, 
supporting 3,000 tenants, and yielding an annual income of some 
£62,000 a year. The Marquis—said to have been the original of 
Lord Monmouth—an easy-going man of pleasure, with much 
artistic knowledge and a good deal of kindness for the professors 
of art, with some regard, it would seem, for natural ties, but other- 
wise utterly Epicurean, passed his life in Paris doing as he liked, 
never visited Ireland, and managed his estate entirely through 
' Dean Stannus and his son, Mr. Walter Stannus, people who are 
alleged by the Northern Whig to have governed in the old 
Irish way,—that is to say, with a high hand for all who in 
any way questioned their authority. Whether that were so or 
‘not, a point of which we know nothing, it seems clear that the 
| highhandedness was not ordered by the Marquis, who did not 
| exact rack-rents, and did not particularly care for his agent’s 
| authority, provided only that the income came in, and that the rose- 
' leaves under him were never in any way crumpled. On one occa- 
| sion, however, he did signify a sort of wish that the people of 
Lisburn, a town on the estate and entirely his property, 
‘should elect the Advocate-General, for whom Lord Derby 
wanted a seat, and apparently thought the signification of 
his wish, which—by the way, was illegal—would be quite 
|sufficient. The tenants of Lisburn, however, instigated by 
some feeling which we have not time to discover, revolted, 
made a great riot, wounded Dean Stannus, and elected Mr. 
Smythe, afterwards Lord Strangford, the opponent of the Mar- 
'quis’s nominee. Thereupon the Dean appears to have suggested 
that Lisburn was underlet, and to have raised the rents or pro- 
| posed raising them, and the tenants in great alarm asked permis- 
, sion to send a deputation to their lord. The Marquis, annoyed 
_ at the fuss and the failure, and horrified at the idea of a deputa- 

| tion, wrote the two following inimitable letters :— 
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is 
“ Palace of Compiégne, Dec. 27, 1852. | independence, and they have won it by frank fighting, the 
“My dear Dean,—I have this moment received yourletter of the 24th, | Marquis repudiating the pleasant excuse that they were im Mies 
and lose no time in answering it. I hope my answer will reach you in Soitedl int, thal No: they liked Mr timi. 
time for you to follow my desires respecting the petition. Ishould have | ©#*¢@ by “he adversary. NO; they liked Air. Smythe better than 
written to you sooner, but the Emperor invited me to his Palace of Com- | Mr. Inglis, and they had a right to like him better. They must 
pidgne, or cag eg = the = —— — ag with se a be punished, of course, if only because one should always hit back, 

ments and duties, I have really only found time to write to my mother. | ce bi - 
I confess I was rather sengebeed that the election was lost, ry had re- and because ne plessure to make power felt, particularly from 
ceived a letter from your son telling mo you had a certain majority of | 4 distance; but he will have no self-deception as. to the 
something like 20, if I remember right, and that was only a day or two | motive of punishment, and no blame cast upon that “ most 
before the great day. I do not believe in intimidation being able to be respectable town,” and above all, no deputations. That j 
carried to such a degree in so very respectable a town as Lisburn as to too horrifying lf = theeend pi aft Armen “oe inna 
ig ’ 


revent the inhabitants returning thie member thay think fit; therefore, ‘ ‘ ‘ 
infer that the majority prefer Mr. Smythe to Mr. Inglis, and, as far as | rents must be raised, but the Marquis neither hates them enough 


I am concerned, they may keep him, and name him again and again if | to scold them or insult them, nor likes them enough to listen to 
they please. I will lodge no potition against him, and I am surprised | ¢) oir complaints. They have done as they liked, and were quite 


you should say you mean to do so on Thursday (which is to-day), unless |. : . : z c . 
youhearfrom me tothecontrary. The contrary course would have been right in doing it, and must just take the consequences of their 
the most prudent one, as you may be quite sure that if had intended peti- | action. ‘They may write, if they like, of course, but interviews 
tioning against Mr. Smythe’s return I should havo begged you to have | « derange” him, and he is not going to be deranged in 

taken the proper steps to arrive at the result that youseem to think cer- | . Ry the iti f . : . - e g : — to 
tain, and that I consider extremely improbable. So, in the event of your | Prove the position of a parcel of tenants, even when they have 
having already lodged tho petition, pray be so good as to take the | 80 respectably revolted. He is scarcely even interested about 


—_- care that neither you nor I shall have anything to do with it | them,—not half so interested as he is in avoiding a blunder in 
either in name or money. I repeat it; I will lodge no petition against | etiquette, a misdirection in addressing his nominee, Mr. Inglis, 


Mr. Smythe’s election. What I most regret in this business are the | a 
injuries you received. I hope and trust you feel no bad effects from | the Lord Advocate,—for whose judgment, by the way, he has a 


them, and I can assure you that you would have done me the very | faint shade of contempt, and whose name he purposely misspell, 
greatest ploasure if you had told me so in your last letters. I have a| ffe does not give way, he is too aristocratic for that; but hig 


groat deal more to say, but as you intend ranning over to Paris; it is | . a i es : mi ae oe oa 
useless giving you the trouble of writing to me. You say you can show | interest in the fight is languid compared with his interest = his 
me a plan by which the rental of my estate can be increased. I have | OWN peace, just then very much assailed by his mother's condition 


always been told that it could, and have even had different plans sent to | of health. ‘Che whole letter reveals a man who uses very consider. 

me to attain that object. Itseems to me rather odd that you should |, rae ch Deal : _— : 

only have found it out on the present occasion. Perhaps this very even able intellect, great insight into mes, _ one engeatty large- 

may have given rise to your project. | ness, and great detachment from ordinary interests—a trained 
“I really do not see why you should give yourself the trouble of | aristocrat, in fact, who only shrinks from bore—to defend himself 

are a —_ — of tho a I yee be, ets — | from being annoyed, to protect his own life, as it were, at any 

er Hee ee Ee Se ERE PSS. Laces oF Se Seles | cost to the lives of other people. Lord Monmouth was real. 


of the election go, I care little about them now that it is over. What : S 
pains me more than I can express is your having been wounded in that We wonder if we shall have many Lord Monmouths. Some- 


disgraceful proceeding. I shall require the exact expense of the | times in more pessimist moods we are iielined to think-we ¢ wih 
election, and also the list of all my subscriptions to the town of Lisburn, that society in England poets just now produce. them. It goss 


in whatever shape they may be; likewise the gardens, houses, and . 4 ‘ 4 Bes 
lands I can increase the rents of. In short, as the borough has availed | (uite possible that in a few years Jife im England. may | 
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itself of its incontestable right of having its own candidate, and making | made very unattractive to wealthy nobles. They 

itself what is called independent, I shall make myself so likewise. | thejr temptation to sit in the House- of ours. ail) ae 

‘ Kindness for kindness’ was the motto of a great man—lI suppose the lian 5 ke hein all ; waste oy 

contrary may bo resorted to when necessary. ny ae their rg o ; nomination. to writen a 
“I wish you, my dear Dean, from the bottom of my heart, a happy | their sports become impracticable through the abolition of gamé 

and merry Christmas, and many returns. laws and the spread of wire fencing, and may be harassed by the 


i Soumeeeny, — napepenedl | want of independence which is the penalty of our excessive pub- 
“ Boulogne, Hotel des Bains, Jan. 11, 1853. | Jigity. They may care to lead lives more studious, or more refined, 


“ My dear Dean,—Pray have the goodness to express my regrets to : vag : - 
the gentlemen who intend coming to Paris to speak to me on the | cabin dissolute than they could in England, and s@ more npag- 
subject of any measure I think fit to take with respect to Lisburn that | able climates, and may wander afield in search of their own wills, 


{am sorry I cannot have the honour of receiving them. In tho first | satisfying their consciences by the reflection that as the relation 
place, I object to deputations. They derange, without being of any use, | between them and their tenants has been reduced to one of con- 


as all that is required can be communicated in writing. Then I am not ae ‘ 
in Paris ; and, owing to my mother’s very severe illness, I often sit up | tract, they have no more obligation to live among them than the 


all night, take a little repose in the day, and do not feel, as you may | Marquis of Westminster has tolive among his Belgravian tenantry. 
well suppose, inclined to bo disturbed in any way. Therefore, it is | Nobody in London would blame him if he liked to live in Cheshire 
quite out of the question my receiving any deputation. Anything the | Pe d. and“ ty” bei rrr it ~~ 

gentlemen who intend forming it will write to me about will receive my | all the year round, and” property | Deing reduced to 8 quls-Fens, W y 
best consideration. I have received a letter from Mr. Ingliss, giving me | should one blame Lord Hertford? The purely economic objection 
his opinion of the reasons that caused his election to fail, and his | to absenteeism is from the national point of view very foolish, aud 
views concerning future operations. He very strongly recommends | not very wise even from the local one, at least we do not perceive 

| 


conciliation, as the best means of recovering lost ground. I hope ¢ 
harmony will be restored as much as possible, but I beg you will main- | that the expenditure of the great house ever does much towards 


tain all we agreed upon when we last met in Paris. Pray have the | raising the rate of wages around. Rich Americans live in that 
kindness to let me know, by return of post, how a Lord-Advocate is | way, settling in Dresden, and Paris, and Rome, and Como, and other 


addressed both inside and outside of a letter. It so happens thatI| is ieee as apes 
never had occasion to write. I do not know whether one says ‘ My | enjoyable places, and leaving American politics, except in grea 
lord,’ or ‘Sir,’ nor how one directs to him. You will much oblige me by | crises, very much to take care of themselves ; and but for politics, 


letting me know. — should like to hear some details respecting the | the rich American and the rich Englishman would be very much 
consequences of the election, and whether the borough appears to be alike, and especially alike in their capacity for a certain cynical 


elated (as I suppose it is) at having effected its independence, as they “ketgets : : 
call it—not very improperly. I hope and trust you will no longor feel | Cultivation of the Lord Monmouth kind. And it must be 


any bad offects from your infamous treatment. Pray believe me, my | remembered there are many and very strong temptations 
doar Dean, yours most sincerely, Hextrorp.” to such a course. Climate is a great luxury, so is scenery, so is 
The Sybarite selfishness of those letters, their cool disregard of any | release from the English idea of state, aud so is any considerable 
tie between landlord and tenant other than contract, the faint but | opportunity of exercising power. A man with fifty thousand a 
evident contempt for his own agent, the shuddering liprror of year who buys a large estate in Tuscany, or Venetia, or some of 
being bored even by his income-payers, all are exquisite, but they | the Cantons of Switzerland or Southern Austria, may enjoy all or 
are scarcely so noteworthy as the intellectual acuteness and self- | nearly all these, and carry out all his own wishes much more 
command of the writer. He shows no more temper at the failure readily than he does now in England. There are nobles in Europe 
of his arrangements than Lord Monmouth did when Rigby | besides the Marquis of Hertford who have no special tie to any 
announced to him that he had lost the seat for Dartford. He | country, but live a cosmopolitan life, wander whither they 
makes a quiet remark, as Lord Monmouth did, just to show that | will, and are everywhere personages. All Russian grandees 
he thinks his agent has failed through miscalculation, condoles and many Spanish tend to that life, as do almost all princes 
most politely with his correspondent as to his injuries, as if with of cadet branches, and many Italian nobles, and there is 
some secret satisfaction that a man who had not succeeded | no reason that we can see why the fashion should not also 
should have been punished, and betrays the oddest little spread among Englishmen, who have this special temptation—-that 
flash of contempt at his sudden perception that Lisburn is their wills are valid, as those of most Continentals are not. They 
underlet. He sees through his man, and lets him feel it pain- are not, as the Dutch nobles, for instance, are, called to incessant 
fully ; but he neither scolds nor threatens. He means to keep his precautions and alliances and exertions to prevent the breaking- 
agent, and therefore is sardonically polite; and as to the Lisburn up of their great fortunes at death. Some of those who thus 
people, he positiv ly respects them. ‘They are entitled to their wander are mere’ voluptuaries, but others are not, avd all 
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seers exoopt politics are equally open to them, with all 
means of self-cultivation. That they would be neglect- 
ing high duties and large opportunities may be accepted 
as certain without argument, but that is true of all other 
nobles, and has not very much effect. The English nobles are 
better than most, but we fear that is partly the result of circum- 
stances which make England pleasant to them, for the Irish nobles 
are of their blood and creed, share their duties, and have all their 
responsibilities, and we do not see that they select Ireland, of all 
places, to live in. We could conceive of two or three hun- 
dred titled and untitled Lord Hertfords, cultivated, refined, 


and epicurean, enjoying the rentals of English estates 
which they never saw, and spending their incomes and 


their lives in Continental palaces, in fine climates, and amid 
beautiful scenery, and never ceasing to find life exceedingly 
endurable. It is true, the English, with their political instinct, 
would probably discover some way of making such a practice 
unpleasant—for instance, by worrying about wills made out of 
England, or putting differential probate duties upon them—but 
they would be a long while before they turned out of their way 
to regulate the evil, and in the interim the habit might become 
very strong. 





DR. HAYMAN. 


HE correspondence which has appeared in the Times about | 


Dr. Hayman and Rugby, incomplete though it is, is quite 
sufficient to enable the public to form a very distinct conception of 
the Head Master of Rugby. Indeed, the fact to which his brother 
bears witness in his short letter of yesterday morning, that 
Dr. Hayman has admitted the completeness of the  refu- 
tation, and withdrawn unreservedly all the charges he had 
made against Mr. Scott, renders the production of the additional 
ey lence adduced on his side practically unnecessary. What is 
ill wanting. in ord-r to complete the materials for a public judg- 
* meu ot: Dr. Hayman’s conduct, is the chief reason, not yet made 

: bby -which the Assistant-Masters justify their protest against 
He: g, aprotest for which they have been very strongly con- 
den med by the*Zimcs,—though every one knows that the objec- 
‘tion fo the dates of Dr. Hayman’s testimonials was a very small 
“part of the alleged ground of objection. This justification, how- 
ever, though of the first importance to the case of the Assistant- 
Masters, is hardly necessary for the estimate of Dr. Hayman 
himself. He has given us ample materials under his own hand 
for the true appreciation of his character. 

Nobody seems to doubt for a moment that as regards scholarship 
Dr. Hayman is a man of considerable acquirements. The Latin let- 
ter, we believe upon the subject of the Latin Primer, which he wrote 
to the late Dean of St. Paul’s, was full of evidence of his philological 
acquirements; and even the old pupil who wrote to the Standard,— 
the chief apologist of Dr. Hayman among the London journals,—to 
say that Dr. Hayman’s class at Rugby was something of a bear- 
garden, testified cordially to his accomplishments as a scholar. 
It is in character and not in attainments that he has shown him- 
self so unfit for an office requiring manliness, strength, candour, and 
courage, far more even than rare attainments. At Bradfield he is 

said to have failed just as he fails at Rugby, in discipline ; and 
there, at least, he had not the excuse which is pleaded for him 
now, that he has had all the moral influence of the Under-Masters 
against him. Had Dr. Hayman been fitted for the post he holds, 
we do not doubt fora moment that the storm raised by his ap- 
pointment would long since have subsided. But in point of fact, 
he has himself justified with curious, and one might almost 
imagine anxions care, the unfavourable impressions formed of 
him when he first assumed office. He has shown himself weak, 
jealous, suspicious, credulous, and uncandid, eager to believe in 
the hostility of his subordinates, apparently unable to appreciate 
their honourable delicacy, and wanting in that plain common-sense 
which should perceive, even without consideration, that to justify 
his own hasty prepossessions by trying to keep a supposed witness 
to statements from which he was anxious to retreat, would 
seem as discreditable in the eyes of impartial judges as it was 
certainly useless for his own justification. In the whole of this 
conflict with Mr. Scott, Dr. Hayman has been catching eagerly 
at tle most unsubstantial evidence against his subordinate, 
and trying to crystallise vague and idle rumours into statements 
Which would justify his suspicion and hostility. First of all he 
evidently demanded a greater loyalty from his subordinates than an 
untried head-master has a right to expect, and still greater than it 
is at all politic for him to expect. A strong man in such a posi- 


tion as Dr. Hayman’s would have assumed at once the probable | 





existence in private of a body of unpleasant criticism om 


his conduct, only demanding that it should in no way 
be made public, or so displayed before the boys as to 
weaken his influence in the school. And then he would have 
endeavoured to remove it by frankly respecting the independence 
of the Under-Masters, consulting them cordially on all questions 
of importance, and shaking off impatiently second-hand rumours 
of disloyalty as matters with which he had no concern. Instead 
of this, Dr. Hayman evidently entered on his duties with his mind 
not only full of suspicion, but eager to get evidence that would 
justify his suspicion, and even so eager, that he was not 
aware that in composing for himself bis own account of 
what he supposed the accusing witness to have said, he 
was betraying an unworthy wish to believe stories which 
he avowed that he considered dishonourable to those of whom 
they were told. One master, universally respected, he had 
the power to remove, and accordingly removed early in his 
reign ; and now everybody will think, not unnaturally, that he 
removed that master on grounds as utterly unjust as those 
on which, without stating them, he desired to have Mr. Scott 
removed by the Governing Body of Rugby. ‘Then Dr. Hayman 
began eagerly listening to the ramours spread by Miss A, 
| and collating the letters written by Mr. B., about Mr. Scott’s 
| hostility to himself, and most unjustly founding upon these 
| second-hand rumours a “want of confidence” in Mr. Scott, which 
he thought sufliciently reasonable to justify him in greatly 
|reducing Mr. Scott’s income and influence at Rugby, and in 
asking the Governing Body to sustain him in so doing. 
| When compelled to withdraw his almost utterly conjectural 
and perfectly mistaken accusations, he showed none of the 
frank regret of a man who really lamented: the injustice of 
which he had been guilty, but acted as he had previously acted, 
on the unhandsome policy of ‘least said soonest mended.” 
‘Throughout the controversy we see a man so sore at the world’s 
depreciation of him, that he never chooses to throw away a single 
supposed advantage of his own position, even though it be likely to 
convey a false impression to others; who plans the defeat of the 
eneinies to be found amongst his colleagues instead of their conver- 
‘sion, and treats even his rulers, the Governing Body, rather like 
the opposite party in a lawsuit, to whom he was bound to give no 


handle against him, rather than as experienced, th and 
eminent men, whose opinion he could not but r .- There is 


the legality of the cautious attorney in all his edings, in 
place of the strong practical sagacity and straightforward courage 
of a man who knows how to rule boys and to co-operate with men. 

Perhaps nothing in the whole correspondence is so characteristic 
of Dr. Hayman as his strange fancy about Mr. Scott's procedure in 
relation to his (Mr. Scott’s) speech at a workmen’s dinner, given to 
the men who had been employed on the new gymnasium. At that 
dinner Mr. Scott had been reported to cite a list of honourable 
names of Rugby head-masters, and to add that the name which 
followed that list was that of one ‘‘no less famous, under whom 
he hoped that the school would be what it had been 
in the past,—the mother of men distinguished alike in 
Church and State, in the Army, at the Bar, and in all the 
professions and walks of life.” Mr. Scott did not, it appears, 
use, and probably could not honestly have used, this language of 
Dr. Hayman. He was understood to have said so by the reporter 
and by other gentlemen who heard him, but he did only say that he 
hoped the future of Rugby under its present guidance would be as 
great as its past. And he was so anxious that Dr. Hayman should 
not suppose him to have used language of panegyric which he had 
not in fact used, that he wrote a perfectly courteous letter to 
explain the mistake. Funnily enough, Dr. Hayman, instead of 
taking this as an evidence of the scrupulous delicacy of the man, 
obviously thought it of the nature of a new insult, a deliberately 
false retractation of what he had really said,—at least, if he 
did not think so, we cannot conceive what this piece of additional 
evidence offered to the trustees was intended to prove. Dr. 
Ixyman seriously believed that it was more probable that a gentle- 
man would, for the sake of giving him pain, falsely disavow language 
which he had really used in the hearing of a considerable meeting, 
than that theears of a reporter andof one or two of the audience had 
been deceived just as the reporter and one or two of the audience 
appear to have mis-heard Lord Folkestone the other day at Salis- 
bury. What could show a more credulous and partisan judgment 
than this little fact ? Who would have suspected, we will not 
merely say a gentleman, but even one who was by way of being 
thought a gentleman, of trying to deny complimentary words 
which he had publicly used, simply in order to injure the 
feelings of the person whom he had been supposed to praise ? 
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The honourable dislike to the reputation of having uttered words 
of praise which had not been uttered, is so very natural a motive, 
and the motive which Dr. Hayman seems to have suspected was 
under the circumstances so extremely unnatural, that it would 
seem to have taken almost an artificially trained habit of suspicion 
in Dr. Hayman before he could have regarded this little incident 
as fresh proof of Mr. Scott’s supposed duplicity. 

The truth is, there never was a man more wholly unfit for the 
Headmastership of Rugby than its present chief. Suspiciousness is 
the worst of all qualifications for co-operating with masters and for 
ruling boys. 
piciousness. A generous disposition to put as good a face as is ad- 
missible on the conduct of opponents is the first condition of success 
in dealing with hostile colleagues. Dr. Hayman has shown himself 
incapable of putting a generous construction on the conduct of 
opponents, even when no other construction at all was reasonable. 
Sagacity in the treatment of evidence, and a healthy contempt for 
the evidence of witnesses who require to be reminded of what they 
formerly said, is essential to the man who would convince an 
impartial tribunal that he has been betrayed. Dr. Hayman 
shows a real passion for bad evidence of which the outline 
needs to be filled up by the help of improbable conjecture, and he 
likes to draught his witnesses’ evidence for them, and then ask 
them to revise and sign it in the shape which he, and not they, 
have given to it. In short, Dr. Hayman has s0 little self-respect, 
and so little faith in the impartiality of facts, that he 
pads out suspicions into facts, and prefers his own account 
of other people’s facts to theirs. Can there be any type of 
character less adapted for the government of a great school, 
than a type of character thus wanting in strength, wanting in 
courage, wanting in pride,—that concocts actes d’accusation out of, 
second-hand rumours, and then passes sentence without even 
hearing the counsel for the accused ? 


THE LATE MR. EDWIN NORRIS. 
FEW weeks ago died in his house at Brompton a scholar 
whose name, though known to comparatively few, will always 


A 


be associated with some of the most brilliant feats ever achieved not | 


by mere learning and industry, but by the intuition of genius, 
with its vivid perception of truth, aided by a survey over vast 
domains of knowledge. 
tary to the Royal Asiatic" Society, and Translator to the Foreign 
Office, but long since retired from both offices, was not a scholar, 
like so many others, labouring in only one department of philology ; 
he was not a miner working in one particular place, and ignoring the 
work of his fellow-labourers in even the adjoining passages of the 
same mine ; nor did he forget that the results of all special research 
were to be brought to the daylight of a philosophical investigation, 
to which all details are really important only when they lead to 
farther and higher truths. Mr. Norris was one of the greatest 
linguistic geniuses which this century and this country have 
produced. You could scarcely say that he knew so and so many 
languages, but rather, he knew language generally, in whatever 
form and variety it presented itself to his view. He was no Mezzo- 
fanti, he did not dazzle you by speaking a dozen dialects with a 
dozen different people at once ; but he could, as it were, see ata 


glance through the structure and peculiarities of any new lan- | 
There was scarcely a family of languages | 
on earth of which he did not know members enough to give | 


guage he ‘looked at.” 


him an easy command over, and a philosophical appreciation 
of, the remainder. He had started in early life with a 
great and just admiration for the genius of Horne Tooke. 
The linguistic speculations of that eminent man, blended though 
they were with many eccentricities, served Mr. Norris in the 
beginning as a kind of miner's lamp in his progress through the 
dark storehouses of language. Gradually he himself cleared away 
the impurities dimming the brightness of his lamp, and forming 
more philosophical conceptions of the development of human lan- 
guage generally, arrived at a higher view of language and a deeper 
appreciation of the real problems of linguistic and ethnological 
science the further he advanced in life and knowledge. He wasa 
living refutation of the view that men only learn up to middle age. 
He learned in old age with the alacrity of a schoolboy, and could 
truly say with Solon :—“‘ I'ypaoxw 6° alel ror?r.& diacnimevos.” 
Mr. Norris did not write much on linguistic science ; unlike bolder 
men possessing scarcely one-tenth part of his knowledge, he never 
would build an imposing fabric of classifications and theories on 


insufficient foundations, although his caution in forming an opinion, | 


and the extent and soundness of his knowledge, would have 
secured his theories against turning out mere dreams of specula- 


Dr. Hayman is evidently the victim of extreme sus- | 


Mr. Edwin Norris, late Honorary Secre- | 


\tion. He had an opportunity of proving his caution and sound. 
| ness of view in re-editing Prichard’s famous work, ‘“‘ The Natural 

History of Man.” But, on the whole, he preferred imparting 

the results of his thought in a desultory and conversational manner 
'to & number of men who profited by his suggestions, and who 
| might be termed his pupils. It was deeply interesting to hear him 
| debating on problems of linguistic science with Dr. Latham, or 
| the late Lord Strangford, then Mr. Percy Smythe. The morning 
| conversations at the Royal Asiatic Society, in which such 
| topics were discussed, and at which it was the privilege of the 
writer of these lines to be frequently preseat, are deeply engraven 
in his memory as meetings of men each rising boldly above a vast 
|mass of detailed knowledge to the serene heights of scientific 
speculation. 

Mr. Norris studied, or as he would say, ‘‘ looked at,” an almost 
incredible nnmber of languages, each of which, duly analysed, 
‘served to modify and complete that grand general conception and 
survey of language of which he had long since formed the frame in 
|his mind. He was in the habit of penning an outline of the 
grammar and of the vocabulary of most out-of-the-way lan- 
| guages for the benefit of anybody who should come after him, 
| Sometimes these jottings were printed,—e.g., his Bornu grammar 
| and dialogues, his grammar of the Foolah. Sometimes they re- 
| mained MS., and were in that state used by other scholars. Thus 
the writer of these lines was much assisted by the remarks he had 
| penned on the Feejeean language. [is linguistic knowledge was in 
| earlier years often utilised by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
for whom he edited a number of translations in various languages, 
e.g.,in Maori. But the first spark from his genius, and by which 
he became known, at least to the few capable of appreciating such 
a feat, was his decyphering of the famous Asoka inscriptions of 
Kapandigivi. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate, in a short article like this, 
| the divers learned labours in which he took a part, or to which he 
| contributed by his suggestions. One of the most memorable was 
| the decyphering of the second class of cuneiform inscriptions, for- 
| merly erroneously styled Median, but by Mr. Norris, Scythic, _ 
| because he discovered them to be written in a dialect akin in 
structure and vocabulary to the Hungarian, Turkish, &c., lan- 
| guages, which are frequently comprehended under the name of 
Scythic. Mr. Norris decyphered the inscriptions, and laid down 
the grammatical structure and vocabulary of the language in which 
they were written, comparing it with the cognate languages 
and showing its affinity to them. His knowledge of a 
very different field of linguistic and philosophy, and still more 
his eminent acumen, was shown by the edition and trauslation of 
the ‘Cornish Miracles.” These ancient religious dramas, em- 
bodying almost the whole of the Biblical history,in a Celtic dialect 
extinct for more than a century, had for a long time lain slumber- 
ing in an ancient MS., and waiting for the enchanter’s wand that 
should restore them to new life. Mr. Norris applied that wand, 
and the old monkish text became intelligible once more, and re- 
vealed the familiar gossip, the manners, the mode of thought of a 
' Celtic people, now long since blended with the great mass of the 
people of England. His ingenious decyphering, as his translating 
‘under such circumstances may well be termed, was the more 
wonderful, as it was done with a far from minute, though sound, 
knowledge of the Celtic languages. But his genius achieved, with 
a limited knowledge, much more than ten special scholars would 
have been able to do without his genius. 

His latter years, especially after his retirement from the Asiatic 
Society and the Foreign Office, he devoted entirely to the de- 
|cyphering of the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions, at which he 

worked for more than fifteen years, together with Sir H. Rawlin- 
son and others. It was a feat of self-denial particularly praise- 
worthy, that instead of indulging in the more agreeable task of 
decyphering texts and of making ¢clat by new discoveries built on 
clever but uncertain combinations, he applied himself entirely to 
| the less enticing work, of which he saw the necessity, if there was 
| to be a standard for testing the correctness of any decyphering, 
past or future. He wrote an Assyrian Dictionary, three volumes 
of which have been published, and the remainder, we understand, 
‘are ready for publication. Of course, he could not mean this 
great work to be a complete repository of the treasures of the 
Assyrian language, but he intended it for what it is,—the ground 
' work for further rseearch, a frame in which any further discoveries 
were to be inserted. 

Death has overtaken him while engaged in this last and most 
difficult and important labour of his life ; it has overtaken him, it 
seems, before the fulfilment of his wish that some younger men 
| might take up the subject under his guidance and continue his 
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tabour after him. Thus his death, even at a high age, has been 
premature. It is still more lamentable to all who had the privi- 
lege of knowing him personally, and appreciating his goodness and 
kindness, and all the amiable features of his character. Eminent 
a3 was his intellect, his character was perhaps even more amiable. 
A genial warmth of feeling, unchilled by any amount of dry and 
exhausting labour ; a genuine kindheartedness, which shrank from 
no exertion for the sake of a friend ; a perfect freedom from per- 
sonal vanity, which placed all his discoveries at the disposal of any 
qho could make use of them ; a simple modesty of self-judgment, 
which treated all his labours as mere attempts, and even after 
mature study made him speak only of having ‘looked at” a sub- 
ject; a greatness of soul, in which no ungenerous thought, no 
petty grudge or envy, ever found a place; and a noble pride, 
which, though his society was frequently courted by persons of 
rank, made him always rather shrink from contact with them than 
appear to obtrude himself on them or subservient to them; such 
were the distinguishing features of a character so noble, so 
beautiful, and so simple, that it seems apposite to apply to him the 
epitaph in monkish Latin on the Johunniskirchhof at Nurnberg :— 
“ Te rapuit coelum, tales nam gaudet habere 
Illustres animas, degeneresque fugit.” 

It is difficult to one who enjoyed the happiness of being Mr. 
Norris’s friend to refrain from saying more on his person and 
character, but we must dismiss the subject, or else, while the 
grief is so new, ‘‘ not words, but tears would fill the page.” 

With Mr. Norris, almost the last of a generation of linguistic 
scholars has passed away, who, like the late Mr. Watts, Mr. 
Norris’s friend, looked at the maze of human language with a 
bird’s-eye view. The present generation of busy scholars, their 
Epigoni, resembles men who exactly know the map of the parisb, 
or at best of a province. Watts and Norris had the whole globe 
mapped under their feet. The change is necessary ; the materials 
in each department of science accumulate so fast, that the possi- 
bility of commanding an extensive view is daily diminishing. It 
is necessary, but melancholy, that it should be so. It is difficult 
at times to help repining, and it is probable that an age may 
come when, in the hot noon-day work of ‘divided labour,” men 
will longingly gaze back on the fresh morning of science, when 
the Humboldts and the Herschels, the Norrises and the Wattses, 
were able to breathe connection into what one day threatens to 
become the ‘‘disjecta membra,” the unconnected mass of human 
science and literature, now outgrowing the faculty of any man to 
embrace them all. 








judgment and strength of purpose than we credit them with? In 
America the very freedom allowed creates a sense of responsibility 
and dignified self-respect ; familiar frendship becomes safer, be- 
| cause it is understood and permitted, because it does not involve 
| remark or censure from others, nor implies to either party the 
existence of any too special regard on the side of the other. 
| Under such a system young people appear to become Jess suscepti- 
| ble, and they certainly acquire more self-control and the power of 
walking tirmly alone. 

There are, [ believe, other causes, which it would take too long 
to discuss here ; and perbaps some difference between English and 
| American nature may, as you half suggest, be among them. But 
| duelling or any similar external check certainly is not ; one hears 
|no more of such things in the Northern States than here in 
| England.—I an, Sir, &c., 

Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE IN THE 
** CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 





BOOKS. 
ee en 
MRS. MONTAGU.* 

Dr. Doran, whose industry is almost equal to that of the late 
Mr. Timbs, has concocted a pleasant book out of some complete 
and several fragmentary letters written by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Montagu, the typical ‘* Blue-Stocking,” to her sister-in-law, Mrs, 
William Robinson, and a few other friends, which were purchased 
by the late Mr. Bentley at a sale of autographs. The materials, 
| rather incidentally than directly interesting, are well put together, 
reasonable care has been taken to avoid repetitions, allusions are 
made intelligible by little connecting links of bistorical reminder 
or social gossip, and the letters, trimmed of salutations and signa- 
ture, are supplemented by a sketch which has only one import- 
ant defect. Its subject was not, as we make her out, the wonder 
that Dr. Doran thinks she was, and that her friends and 
flatterers proclaimed her in the inflated language of a time 
which talked as tall as our own, but with much more stateli- 
ness. Mrs. Montagu was clever, well read, and really rich, for 
she had a large income with few demands upon it, entire control 
over it, and an admirable capacity for managing it; she lived for 
society, and she was ‘ the fashion.’ It was a different fashion to the 
present ; it dealt in more representation and less change, its jargon 
was pedantic and sentimental, its tastes were coarser, but less 
immoral; it had greater individuality, because its facilities 
of imitation were much more restricted, the limits of its world 
were narrower, and its objects were more concentrated. For one 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
oneal iieinae 
“CORNHILL MAGAZINE” ON SOCIETY IN| 
AMERICA. 
(To THE Epitok OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir, — Your notice Jast week of an article in this month's 
Cornhill on the social relations of young men and maidens in 
America showed so exact an appreciation of the points and dilfli- 
culties of the question there discussed, that I am tempted to send 
you a few remarks suggested by yours. 

It wus far from being my intention to assign the education of | 
boys and girls together at school (which is by no means universal | 
in America) as the cause of the freedom permitted them when 
they grow up. ‘This mixed education is really rather another re- 
sult of the causes which produce that freedom, another indication 
of a view different from our own. But it makes their subsequent 
intercourse easier and more natural than could otherwise be the 
case. You ask very pertinently why parents are not afraid of | 
reckless marriages. Firstly, because, as you have guessed, mar- 
Tiages which would be reckless here are not equally so there. It 
és very much easier for a couple to get on there ; in fact, any man 
of tolerable industry and brains may count on making a comfort- 
able living. Moreover, money is not expected to marry money ; a 
father with a million of dollars will as readily as not give his 
daughter toa man with nothing at all. Then the independence | 
which American girls enjoy gives them a prudence and knowledge 


of the world often wanting in English girls of the same age; and | 
as they see more of young men, they get to know better the real | 
merits of a suitor, and are less likely to be beguiled by a fascinat- | 
ing ne’er-do-well. | 

To explain why there are so few scandals is a more difficult | 
matter, or at least one which would occupy much more space, 
more than I can venture to ask you for. Are not we in England | 
disposed to exaggerate, not indeed the mischief of scandals when 


they occur, but the risk of their occurring ? 
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subject in which the people of that time might be or profess to 
be interested, the people of this have a score; and vivid vivacity 
was chic then, just as wearied indifferentism is chic now, in the 
world of fashion, which has always a thousand things to do. The 
ladies of the last century wrote letters, the ladies of this scribble 
chits ; the art of such letter-writing as Mrs. Montagu’s is lost, or 
at least in complete abeyance, and therefore little will be known 
to the next generation of the clever women of this, who make their 
mark, not in literature, but in society. Mrs. Montagu did both, 
but did the latter more remarkably. There is not enough in her 
writings to excuse their pedantry, and the best thing she ever 
wrote, her Essay on the Writings and Genius of Shakespeare 
(abused unjustly by Dr. Johnson, and over-praised by Cowper), 
which was written in reply to Voltaire’s attack, is not so good as the 
following anecdote & propos to it :—*‘‘ In the summer of 1776 Mrs. 
Montagu was to be seen in Paris, introduced to the first circles as a 
happy sample of an accomplished English lady. Voltaire, then in 
his dotage, took the opportunity of her presence to send to the 
Academy a furious paper against Shakespeare. The lady had a 
place of honour among the audience while the vituperative paper 
was read. When the reading came to an end, Suard remarked 
to her, ‘I think, Madam, you must be rather sorry at what you 
have just heard!” ‘I, Sir!” she promptly replied ; ‘not at all. 
I am not one of M. Voltaire’s friends!” She wasa highly educated 
woman, though she distinctly disavowed the knowledge of Greek and 
Latin with which she was accredited —a disavowal which Dr. John- 
son harshly said she wished everyone to disbelieve—and her chosen 
associates were persons of culture. But she is pleasanter to pos- 
terity when she appears, not as a learned lady who poses after the 
Hotel de Rambouillet pattern, but as a keen-witted, sensible 
woman, with an active, staid, yet acute sense of humour, a fine 


perception of the ways of the world, high principles of her own, 


* A Ladu of the Last Century (Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu): Illustrated in her Unpub- 
ue- 
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but a more than resigned toleration of persons whose principles 
were by no means high; with the vivacity of a player in the 
game of life in the great world and the cool speculation of a 
looker-on combined. She saw everybody worth seeing in the 
social sense, she heard everything worth hearing, she lived 
long and prosperously, her earliest literary association was 
with the learned and celebrated Dr. Conyers Middleton, aud 
in 1798 Dr. Burney and Hannah More comment upon the 
*¢ comfortable, intellectual little parties” she is still giving, long 
after the brilliant Blue-Stocking epoch was over, and though “ she 
is almost wholly blind and very feeble.” She began to write 
clever letters at twelve years old, when she was Elizabeth Robin- 
son, to Lady Margaret Cavendish Harley, afterwards Duchess of 
Portland, letters which Dr. Doran justly describes as ‘ sprightly 
and forcible, but not girlish.” All her character in youth bears 
the same distinction. She was prssionately fond of dancing, and 
indeed at a late period of her life upheld its paramount importance 
in the education of men and women ; she liked walking, ‘ the play,’ 


suppers, and late hours; she wasa little hoydenish, but she was not 


though its subject fails to excite any deep sympathy, any 
feeling at all, indeed, beyond the critical curiosity with 
which we investigate the familiar and social relations of remark. 
able persons, a curiosity which in this instance is freely 
fed with the scandals of the day. Mrs. Montagu was a dragon 
of virtue, and nothing can be more severe than her condemnation 
of faithless wives; but she records all the remarkable cases with 
industry, and in one instance, in a singularly characteristic man- 
ner, @ propos of one of three absconding Peeresses. ‘ It is said,” 
she writes to Mrs. Robinson, ‘‘ that Lord D. will only be divorced 
in the Spiritual Court, and in that case he will have the revenge 
of keeping her in her present awkward situation ; but while he ig 
punishing the faithless wife, he is doing the greatest service to her 
gallant, whom he prevents from incurring infamy, and also getting a 
most extravagant wife.” 

A chapter on the ‘ Blue-Stockings,” though it docs not con- 
tain anything new, puts the oddities of the society of the day in 
a very amusing light, aud sketches the learned gatherings in vivid 
and charming colours. It is one of the most characteristic and 


girlish. She was very handsome, very shrewd, thoroughly well- | pleasant of Dr. Doran's feats as a literary chiffonnier. 


bred, and her life asa girl wascrammed with amusement, the chief | 
scene of which was Marylebone Gardens! ‘ The nobility’s private 
balls’ were given there, and Elizabeth Robinson was the queen of 

the ball-room in her girlhood, just as Mrs. Montagu ruled society | 
from Hill Street. ‘‘ There was a large plunging-bath in those 
gardens,” says Dr. Doran, ‘“‘much used by fashionable Naiads, | 
who rose from silken couches, donned a bathing-dress, took 

headers into the waters, gambolled in and under them till they | 
were breathless, and then went home to dress for other enjoyments. | 
Lord Dupplin wrote a couple of verses on this particular Naiad, and 
in honour of the poet the laughing nymph again and again took 
headers into the glad watersof Mary-le-bone.” She talked metaphor, 
likeother people of her time, and epigram, unlike other people; she 
was restlessly observant, she enjoyed the admiration she received 
from men of all ages—Lord Lyttelton, Mr. Mounsey,and Lord Bath 
were conspicuous members of her train,—but she had sound 
sense, and she married in accordance with its dictates a gentleman 
considerably her senior, under whose influence ‘the bounding 
Iambe from Horton gradually grew into the ‘ Minerva,’ as she 
was called by friends as well as epigrammatists.’””’ Mr. Montagu 
was a mathematician of great eminence, and a coal-owuer of great 


wealth. ‘‘He was a man of very retired habits and great 
amiability. He loved to puzzle fellow- mathematicians with 


problems, and he did not dislike coals to be high in price, but he 
urged other owners to incur the odium of making the advance.” 
The bride of twenty-two was just the woman to suit so rational a 
person. She wrote to the Duchess of Portland, on the day after 
her wedding, ‘‘I have a great hope of happiness. The world, as 
you say, speaks well of Mr, Montagu, and I have many obliga- 
tions to him which must gain my particular esteem; but such a | 
change of life must furnish one with a thousand anxious thoughts.” 
It was a happy marriage, saddened for a while by the loss of their 
only child. ‘‘ Minerva” loved her husband sincerely, if soberly, 
and a constant strain of gratitude runs through her letters during 
their occasional separations. When he died, in 1775, leaving her a 
large fortune, she became an immediate subject of speculation. ‘ ‘lhe 
husband of Mrs. Montagu of Shakespearshire is dead,” wrote Horace 
Walpole to Mr. Mason, and has left her an estate of £7,000 a year in 
her own power. Will you come and be candidate for herhand? I 
conclude it will be given toa champion at some Olympic games; 
and were I she, I would sooner marry you than Pindar.” But 
Mrs. Montagu did not marry any one. She extracted the fullest 
possible value for herself out of her £7,000 a year, and did con- 
siderable good to her fellow-creatures. She liked maguificence 
and crowds, and she had them. She visited everybody, and wrote | 
charming descriptions of her visits—for instance, that to Mr. and 
Mrs. Burke at Beaconsfield—everybody visited her, the best 
people were to be seen, the best talk, the newest news, and the 
latest fashions were to be had at her house; and if she did say | 
‘*philomel” and ‘the orb of day,” it was an affectation of the 
period preferable to the slang of this. 

Mrs. Montagu’s letters are, like those of so many notable persons 
of her time, devoid of any indication of spiritual life or feeling. There 
is an occasional formally decorous mention of Divine Providence, 
but the thinness of soul, the aridity which, with some great ex- 
ceptions, are notes of the social life of the period, pervade her 
wisest writings. Dr. Doran appends to his “ bit of mosaic,” as he 
styles it, an alphabetical index of persons mentioned in the 
volume, a pompous proceeding which gives it rather a faux air of 
importance, for in very many instances the mention is the briefest, 
in several merely incidental. The book is a pleasant one, 





‘and as such Spanish in sentiment. 





THE CHURCH OF UTRECHT.* 
[FIRST NOTICE, 
Tar present events should have prompted a new work on the 
so-called schismatic Church of Utrecht is natural. Even when 
that community was lying shrunk almost out of sight, its cireum- 
stances attracted the interest of students. More than thirty years 
ago the Bonn Professor Augusti devoted a treatise to it, in which 





| occurred the remarkable prophecy “ that whenever a serious, well 


considered, and determined effort (to which it will and must 
come, sooner or later,) shall be made for emancipation of the 
Catholic Church from Rome, the insignificant Archbishopric 
of Utrecht will forthwith acquire an importance and in- 
fluence of which very few at present have any due concep- 
tion.” Subsequently Dr. Neale made it the subject of a volume 
which is only superseded by the present treatise, due to the critical 
pen of Dr. Nippold, a German scholar well known for various 
ecclesiastical writings, and eminently qualified to treat such sub- 
jects, by the dispassionate candour of his wide sympathies and the 
discriminating faculty of a singular fairmindedness. The special 
importance of the Utrecht community in connection with the Old- 
Catholic movement resides in the fact of its unimpeachably legiti- 
mate Episcopal succession. Most writers not of the Ultramontane 
clique to which Van Ryk belonged, have agreed that the charges 


‘of heresy brought by the See of Rome against the Utrecht 


Church are unfounded, —the issue being this, whether the Pope is 
infallible not ouly in deciding that a particular doctrine is wrong, 
but also that any particular doctrine is fairly expressed by a 
particular form of words. The veteran Dillinger, of course, 
denies the infallibility of the Pope on this last point, as he 
denies his infallibility altogether, but there are good Roman 
Catholics still who deny the Pope’s power to determine 
what is called a ‘dogmatic fact,” and yet admit his authority 
in relation to doctrine. Ecclesiastical history is rich in cases 
of strangely preserved religious existences that lurk in humble 
obscurities—the meagre representatives of some eccentric forms 
of dogmatic punctiliousness—but it can show no similar case 
to that of the Utrecht community, cut adrift from the Church 
apparently because its head could not brook even tacitly to acknow- 
ledge an error, not of dogmatic judgment in regard to tenets, but 
of mere statement in regard to an external fact —the fact of certain 
words being actually in a particular book—and yet, notwithstand- 
ing a continued course of provocation, steadfastly abiding by the 
strictest line of canonical orthodoxy. 

‘The Utrecht See was raised to a metropolitan dignity when in 
the sixteenth century the Church was reorganised in the Nether- 
lands, with the view of more efficient action against Protestantism. 
From the first, however, an antagonism declared itself between 
the regular clergy and the Jesuits, who then showed themselves 
the most effective instruments in beating back the tide of Protest- 
antism in Germany. The Bishops and clergy were fervent Catholics, 
but they had not divested themselves of that independent fibre 
which characterised the Dutch population, especially in that cen- 
tury, whereas the Jesnits were absolutely fanatical Catholics, 
Iu this distinction lies the 
primary origin of the hostility shown to the native Dutch hier- 
archy by the See of Rome, then, as now, under the influence of 
Jesuit ascendancy, as established through the successes of 
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the Order in Germany. What the Jesuits desired was | dealing could not be credited. When De Cock, the Vicar Desig- 
to get the Dutch ecclesiastical organization put on the nate, presented himself at Utrecht, the Chapter absolutely refused 
footing of a missionary establishment in a heretical country, | to admit him on a title so manifestly invalid, and they pointed to 
ander the Papal Nuncio at Cologne, and then themselves as | a letter of Codde’s, dated a fortnight after the Brief of nomina- 
missionaries to occupy its churches. Repeatedly the Dutch pre- | tion, from which it plainly appeared that be was at that time quite 
lates had to remonstrate against encroachments on their juris- | ignorant of having been suspended. But De Cock now attempted 
diction by the busy members of the Society, but these more or less | to intrude himself violently on the resisting chapter. The latter, 
continual antagonisms came to a head on the death of Archbishop however, did not give way, and stood on its rights, when the Nunecio 
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Neercassel, in 1686. The Jansenist controversy bad already 
arisen, and the first steps had been taken to involve the Utrecht 
community within the net of the proscribed doctrine. Neercassel, 
who from all accounts, was, like most of these Dutchmen, of a 
severe aud high moral type of mind, had advocated in a catechism 
of his composition the reading of the Scriptures, besides being 
guilty of an ascetic book of devotions, the Amor Penitens, which 
was subsequently put on the Index. On his death the Jesuits 
sought to spring their prepared mine, and secure the appointment 
of a nominee who would have betrayed the independence of the 
see. But the Chapter presented a list of candidates of their own, 
amongst them being the Provicar, Peter Codde, whose confirma- 


tion by the Pope, after considerable delay, was obtained, though | 
not till after several incidents which foreshadowed what was in 
store had been brought to light by a special agent despatched 
Accordingly, after a while denunciations were | 


to Rome. 
got up in Holland charging the Archbishop with training 
his clergy in Jansenist doctrine. ‘This first attempt, however, 
signally broke down, the Roman Congregation, with Cardinal 
Albani as President, dismissing the charge. But in 1697 the 
Jesuit Doucin, who accompanied the French Plenipotentiaries to 
the Ryswyck negotiations, renewed the charge in a more 
elaborate form. In an anonymous publication the Utrecht 
diocese was accused of departure from orthodoxy, on the ground of 
a list of devotional publications affirmed to be infected with Jan- 
senist views; and of reprehensible practices, amongst which are 
enumerated excessive rigour of confession, the use of the Flemish 
tongue at christenings aad weddings, and a depreciation of indul- 
gences. The Archbishop lost no time in demanding an investiga- 
tion from the Propaganda. His request (it is important to attend 
closely to dates in the following transactions) was made on the 
24th of January, 1698. On receiving no reply from Rome, he 
reiterated his request, and when still unsucceasful in eliciting any 
communication, he forwarded a Confutation, which he got printed 
in Rome. Still the Papal tribunal gave no signs of life, though 
it was actually engaged in passing judgment. On the 25th Sep- 
tember, 1699, the Roman congregation “in absolute secrecy re- 
solved on the deposition” of the Archbishop, to whom, however, 
on the self-same day a special summons was addressed by the 
Propaganda to attend the Jubilee for the coming year, 
“inasmuch as his insight and counsel would be of service 
in regard to some matters of importance.” It has been angrily 
denied that the Archbishop ever was inveigled into going to 
Rome by deliberately ambiguous missives. The whole correspond- 
ence between the Archbishop and Rome is printed, and every 
one who has an interest in the question is himself enabled 
to judge the merit of the case. In entire unconsciousness 
of what had been matured in the recesses of the Roman 
world, Archbishop Codde accordingly went to Rome, where on 
arrival he was received in a most friendly manner by the then 
Pope, the identical Cardinal Albani who had presided at the 
Congregation that had acquitted him. Butsoon a special Commis- 
sion of three Cardinals was named to investigate a detailed indict- 


ment of heresy. The charges covered the old ground, and especially 


comprised the holding Jansen’s doctrines. ‘These Codde distinctly 


rebutted, and he was supported by a testimonial signed by three | 


hundred of his clergy. In the presence of such resolute counter- 
testimony the judges came to no conclusion. Another Commis- 
sion was then named, of ten Cardinals, and notwithstanding 


the exertions of Fabroni, they concurred in Cardinal Noris’s | 


Opinion that the Archbishop had clearly established his innocence, 


and on December 18, 1701, adjudged that his suspension 
must be reversed. But the Jesuits put in force all their 
influence. They obtained first that this decision should 


be kept secret, then on the 13th May, 1702, that it should 
be cancelled and the Archbishop’s suspension coufirmed. 
Even then Codde was kept ignorant of this verdict. He was still 
in Rome, where he continued to receive all the honours of his 
rank. On Corpus Domini Day—the 15th July, 1702—he was 
admitted to figure as Archbishop in the grand ceremony of the 
festival, although ten days before a Papal brief had been de- 
spatched appointing an Apostolic Vicar in bis stead. If the docu- 


mentary evidence of all this were not to hand, such a tissue of double- 


| at Cologne came to the front, with, however, no better success. 
A state of things thus ensued which made the States-General iuter- 
/fere. They forbade recognition of De Cock’s pretensions, and 
demanded Codde’s return. On February 24, 1703, the Estates of - 
| Holland and West Friesland passed a resolution for the expulsion 
| of all Jesuits, and threatened De Cock with imprisonment ualess * 
| the Archbishop's return were allowed at Rome. ‘This threat had 
| its effect. ‘The Pope not only sanctioned Codde’s return to his see, 
| but dismissed him with signs of affection, giving him his blessing 
| at a farewell audience. It is nevertheless the fact that at this very 
| moment a secret brief was on its way to Holland to confirm the 
| Archbishop’s suspension. Six days before the interview at which 
the Holy Father imparted his parting benediction to the prelate, 
'whom he led to believe he was dismissing on a pastoral wis- 
sion, an Apostolical letter had been despatched enjoining the 
Catholics of Holland not to recognise the spiritual authority of 
the Archbishop, who first heard of the document by chance at 
Leipzig ou his journey. ‘This measure brought matters to a crisis, 
‘though more through the determined attitude of the native clergy 
| than of the Archbishop. Codde showed throughout Dutch tenacity 
| of character in regard to principles, but his unassuming nature 
_ had adapted itself to the spirit of discipline of the Roman Church, 
| He would not yieldan inch in regard to what his conscience felt to 
be a false admission, but he bowed meekly to a sentence pronounced 
| by his spiritual superior. He issued a pastoral protesting against 
| charges of heresy, he specifically repudiated the five Jansenist 
| articles, and he published refutatious of divers accusations uttered 
by the Nuncio; but he absolutely abstained from exercising any 
function of his dignity, and thereby contributed to aggravate the 
| perplexities of the clergy, who were resolute in defying the arbitrary 
| doings of the Roman agents. A protest with more than 140 signa= 
_ tures was presented against the Nuncio’s suspension of the Provicar, 
| Jacob Catz, and an appeal was lodged by the Utrecht Chapter, 
ad Papam melius infor mandum, which of course was summarily 
_rejected. But Codde’s immovable reticence in some degree dis- 
couraged the remonstrants. It was hard to fight against the pre- 
| tensions of Rome in behalf of local rights when their natural 
champion persistently stood aloof. Nevertheless, the members of 
| the Utrecht Chapter, though gradually deserted by many, stood 
‘firm, and under the administration of the venerable Gerhard 
Potkamp, for a moment there seemed a prospect of inducing the 
Cologne Nuncio to entertain a settlement. But extreme influences 
(quickly prevailed. The Jesuits insisted on imposing a certain 
| Adam Daemen as Vicar on the Chapter, and even committed the 
_imprudence of escorting him from the Dutch frontier with a display 
| which led to tumults, and resulted in renewed interference by the 
‘secular authorities, and the banishment of the Society of Jesus, 
in July, 1707. Confusion and dissension now only increased, 
in the midst of which Codde died, in 1710. His death-bed was 
| marked with a circumstance eminently characteristic of the man, 
and also of the movement. On tidings of the Archbishop's sickness, 
| the Nuncio’s auditor, Borgia, was despatched to him. ‘T'wo inter- 
| views occurred, and the dying Archbishop was still enabled to record 
| what passed in a paper that is now printed. In all that appertained 
to his archiepiscopal prerogative Codde showed himself thoroughly 
yielding to Roman demands, but absolutely steadfast in matters 
of principle. He repudiated, ‘ without restriction or distinction,” 
‘the five condemned propositions, but he as absolutely refused to 
affirm tbat Jansen had ever taught them in the sense ascribed to 
him by Papal authority. ‘This wasa point of ‘‘ dogmatic fact,” not 
of opinion, and to affirm a false fact would be an act of perjury, and 
that his conscience would not tulerate. With this declaration on his 
lips the Archbishop expired. On January 14, 1711, a decree of the 
Inquisition forbade him Christian burial and prayers for his soul. At 
the time, the death of the Archbishop might seem to have removed 
the one difficulty in the way of Ultramontane success. The 
way appeared now to be open for the triumphant assertion 
of a Jesuit ascendancy. The Cologne Nuncio at once assumed 
fn'l authority to sweep down on the Dutch Church as a missionary 
establishment. The publication of the celebrated Bull Unigenitus, 
supervened, to denounce Jansenism with ampler condemnation, On 
all sides the crushing power of persecution was visibly triumphant, 
as attested in scathing edicts from Rome, and put in execution by * 
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the aid of French dragonnades, the wretched fugitives from which 
brought the evidence of their misery into Holland. And what then 
could be the seeming chance for an isolated chapter and a hand- 
ful of priests to resist for any term the power of an authority 
which was backed by such apparently crushing means? Never- 
theless these Utrecht priests did not succumb, and how they 
maintained their rights and ultimately preserved in undoubted 


legitimacy the succession of Episcopal dignity forms one of the} 


most curious chapters in history. 





MR. RODEN NOEL’S POEMS.* 
WE can very well believe that, as Mr. Noel tells us somewhere in 
this volume, few of Nature's children love her as he loves her. 
And this love gives him a genuine poetical inspiration, an 
inspiration which, were he less of an improvisatore and more of an 
artist, might give him a definite place among poets. His diction 
is, indeed, overloaded with ornament, glitters with gems, colours, 
ahd flowers, till the simple charm of natural images is sometimes 
almost overpowered ; besides this, the mechanical execution of the 
poems is now and then slovenly in a most extraordinary degree, so 
slovenly that one would think, were it not for proofs to the con- 
trary to be found in the same volume, that the author knows 
nothing of the laws of language and of versification, or that, like 
Horace’s friend, he writes his two hundred verses standing on 
one foot. Yet in spite of these faults he is capable on occasion 
of writing noble passages. ‘Take this, for instance, from 
* Palingenesis :”— 
‘* Nature, refreshed, unwearied, every spring 

Awakes to bodings inarticulate, 

As from a myriad mouths of budding boughs, 

Tuning her instrument, and preluding 

Her full triumphant symphony of summer, 

And autumn’s deep tempestuous ocean hymn ; 

Her pan hymeneal of blent lives 

Of sea, and mountain-storm, and swinging pine ; 

Forest that rings with acclamation rare 

From beast, and bird, and myriad living things, 

Tumultuous leaves and ecstacies of bloom ; 

With man, a reed through whom the Hidden One 

Breathes forth this anthem of the Universe! 


“Lead then, O year, thy bright procession forth, 
Light clouds along cwrulean clear skies, 
And revels of fair flowers along the earth, 
Dancing to softest music of mild airs, 
Simmer of rills in sunny summer showers, 
Mingled with flutes and flageolets of birds ! 
Roll tides of glory round about our dead, 
Dead in the deep recurrence of thy smile, 
Dead in the rhythmic breathing of thy breast ! 
O season! as with blare of trumpet-call 
Shock all the blood of every youthful thing 
To bound for battle and sublime emprise ; 
Prick to endeavour, gird as to endure ; 
Inform with winged seeds all ambient airs, 
Inform all creatures with a hallowed heat, 
Dissolve them languorous in sweet desire, 
Yea, flush them full with dear delicious fire 
Inform the spiritual air of souls 
With serviceable knowledge and device, 
With germs of generous impulse and resolve, 


Silverly glistening over stones 

Where yonder nightingale intones,” 
Surely few things are less similar than ‘‘intoning” and the night- 
ingale’s song, and we wonder that the very printer did not cry out 
against a runnel * flying.” 

Again, in “ At Court,” which is for the most part a graceful 
and pathetic expression of personal feeling, how it jars on one’s 
feelings to find a phrase so ludicrous as this :— 

‘Beautiful now as when she b/ew 
About my boyish prime.” 
We talk, but scarcely write, of flowers ‘‘ blowing ;” we neither 
write nor talk of human beings ‘“ blowing;” that an educated 
man should use the word ‘ blew ” of either is almost incredible. 

We cannot think that Mr. Noel is happy when he passes into 
other regions of thought. Most of his poems are philosophical, 
and he has not acquired the art of expressing philosophy with 





lucidity and grace. The best, perhaps, is ‘* A Christian’s 
Funeral,” where the subject, so old and yet so eternally new, of 
the doubt of an hereafter which the heart never can help feeling 
in the presence of death, and the hope which triumphs or seeks to 
triumph over it. But it is when he gets into politics that Mr. 
Noel shows himself at his worst. ‘The piece called ‘‘The Red 
Flag,’’ from which the volume is named, and for which, therefore, 
a certain pre-eminence would seem to be claimed by the author, 
is not in any sense of the word a poem. That it is passionately 
unjust, that its wrath rises into a shrill hysterical scream without 
dignity or force; that it cannot fail, so far as it has any influence 
at all, to perpetuate the hatred which it denounces, are faults 
which, serious as they are, do not concern the artistic character 
of the work. If Mr. Noel had inveighed against the party of 
‘* Order,” against oligarchs, millionaires, and priests, in that well- 
wrought verse which has a keener edge than the most vigorous 
prose, we could have admired it, but what are we to say of such 
couplet as this :— 
“Men who were fain to shrink before the foeman 
Can hustle at least and mangle their own women !” 
Or to such ill-jointed stuff as this ?— 
“ Hark! to the huge bell, whose portentous boom 

Ponderous falling fills the soul with doom. 

Lo! surging human seas arise and fall 

Around the lurid grandeur of St. Paul. 

Torches illume their wild convulsive toils, 

Windily flaring ; all around there boils 

Vile human refuse, for the dainty spoils 

They have wrung from others wrangling fierce and hoarse. 

Ah! turn away! with what a hideous force 

They soil our beautiful, both body and soul— 

Famished beasts bursting loose from our control. 

They pour the life of venerable age ; 


.... Then must avenging butchery begin : 

Their sin we strangle with our stronger sin. 

England must join the anarehic devil’s dance, 

That wilders and exhausts delirious France !” 

‘* Facit indignatio versum,” but if it cannot make better verse than 
this, it had better be silent; possibly, while it grows articulate, 
it may also grow less unjust. We should be sorry to part from 
Mr. Noel with so adverse a criticism, and we will therefore quote 





With deed the fruit, and fantasy the flower.” 
Now this is not by any means blameless. In line 2, ‘‘ bodings” | 
is not the word wanted, which should be one expressive of | 
messages of joy; the epithet in ‘‘ acclamation rare” fulfils no | 
possible function except completing the line; and the phrase, | 
‘* dissolve them languorous in sweet desire,” jars against the tone | 
of the whole passage. Still it has meaning, elevation, and a| 
great dignity of rhythm which suits the thought. The wile) 
has more than that love of nature which spends itself on the 
beauty of form and colour; he is alive to that more spiritual | 
emotion which connects the aspects of outward nature with the 
aspirations of the human soul. Nor is he without the sensuous 
love of nature. The poem called ‘‘ The Water-Nymph and the 
Boy,” for which Mr. Noel might have quoted in the story of 
Hylas a more exact parallel than his legend of the Black Forest | 
(the German water-spirits are rather mischievous than loving), | 
shows an eye keenly appreciative of beauty and colour. The poem 
displays throughout a delicate fancy which finds, on the whole, an | 
adequate expression in Mr. Noel’s Janzuage. Still this fatal habit 
of hurrying over work, this strange distaste to the labour of correc- 
tion, comes in to mar the effect. Is it possible to imagine that 
Mr. Noel can ever have read again the two couplets which we are | 
about to quote, and let them stand as they are ?— 


‘© O the beautiful butterflies 
That flutter where the runnel flies! 








* The Red Flag, and other Poems. By the Hon. Roden Noel. London: Straban 
and Co. 
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a passage where his indignation is both just and well expressed. 
It is from a poem called ‘ Allerheiligen,” from a ruin in the 
Black Forest :— 


“ 
“ee eee 


But lo! upon the apsidal wall, 
Unseen till now, a monster scrawl— 
Some graceless living creature’s name 
Sprawling portentous, and the same, 
When you look nearer, far and nigh 
Defiling all the sanctuary! 
Ah! many a life's all-hallowed spot, 
Deep with dewy forget-me-not ; 
Many a heart's elysian bower, 
Dearly alive with passion-flower, 
Knows the intrusion of a stare, 
Feels foul feet of a common care : 
* Mene, mene,’ scrawled with fire, 
Insults our saintliest desire ; 
Our holiest hopes are desecrate 
With the world till they lie desolate ! 
Yea, many a shrine 
Where souls incline 
Lies waste like Allerheiligen! ” 





CHARLES DICKENS AS A READER.* 


| Tat Dickens's career as a reader was exceptional in the life of an 
| author does not seem to us a sufficient reason for publishing a 
| separate account of that career. 
| it does not follow that it is curious or valuable, nor can the fact 


Because a thing is exceptional 


* Charles Dickens as a Reader. By Charles Kent. Loudon: Chapman and Hall. 
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that Mr. Kent had always proposed to write this record, and that 
Dickens approved of the intention, make it either the one or the 
other; and for the rest, Dickens’s readings, as far as their 
immense popularity and financial success went, are facts suffi- 


ciently registered, we think, in his life. Mr. Kent's book is rather | 


the loving dalliance with a favourite theme for the author’s own 
Jeasure than an essential or important supplement to Mr. Forster's 


“Life.” Were it possible for any looker-on, however anxious an | 


admirer and keen an observer, to fix for us in his word-pictures 
the attitude, voice, and expression of such a reader as Mr. Dickens 
_—as character after character was personated by him—we might, 
indeed, add largely to our knowledge of histrionic art ; but nothing 
jg so utterly unsatisfactory as the very slight, distant, and meagre 
approach which the best description affords to the living expression 
conveyed by the movements of the muscles and the inflections of 
the voice of a great actor directly to the heart and mind of the 

tator. A book, the vast portion of which is occupied with 


this kind and loving, but perfectly vain attempt, is to us tantalis- | 


ing at the best, if not distressing, and it is of necessity so slight 
and sketchy, so vague and desultory, that it is only to those who saw 
for themselves, that it can yield even the recollections of pleasu 
which the word “tantalising” conveys. It is sometimes quite 
touching, though tedious, to follow Mr. Kent’s fond repetition of | 
praises, triumphs, and successes; of accounts of tears flowing, and | 
smiles * rippling,” and laughter echoing ; of the crowds that came, 
‘attracted by the glamour of his name,” and the crowds that | 
went away because there was no room for them ; of the hundreds 
of pounds that were netted—‘ the money value of the house that 
night was £422 "—of the generosity with which so much of 
it was distributed; of the love and admiration he won, and 
the salvers and goblets that were presented to him; of the 
vast number of readings he gave, and how Thackeray, and 
Jeffrey, and Cockburn, and O'Connell, and many others 
had been moved, and wept, and written their admiration, 
and delight, and thanks, and gratitude to Mr. Kent’s great hero; 
of how the secret of his success was not his talent only, but 
unremitting study, and thought, and careful reconsideration of 
details. Of this doing thoroughly whatever he took in hand, we 
hear over and over again in almost the same words; as we do also 
of the unfluctuating nature of his popularity, which ‘lasted with- 
out fading or faltering during thirty-four years altogether.” Not 
content with all this, Mr. Kent calls Dickens a Proteus, and goes 
back thousands of years to compare him with Herodotus— 
the silliest of all possible comparisons—and to more modern 
times, to measure him with Henderson, and Betterton, and 
Garrick, and Kean, and Kemble. ‘ Hence,” says Mr. Kent, 
“as an amateur actor, he was simply unapproachable. He passed, 
in fact, beyond the range of mere amateurs, and was brought into 
contrast by right with the most gifted professionals among his 
contemporaries.” ‘This is gross overstatement. Mr. Dickens's 
‘comic readings were wonderful. His pathos was thoroughly 
melodramatic, and never satisfied the higher tastes, never ap- 


re | 


| It is not new to us to hear that Dickens was not a nervous man, 
but, on the contrary, remarkably self-possessed, but the following 
| anecdote illustrates this quality forcibly and amusingly, on the 
| principle that the exception proves the rule :— 


“ As corroborative of which remark, the present writer recalls to re- 
| collection very clearly the fact of Dickens saying to him one day,—say- 
| ing it with a most whimsical air, by-the-bye, but very earnestly, —*‘ Once, 
| and but once only in my life, I was—frightened!” The occasion he 
referred to was simply this, as he immediately went on to explain, that 
somewhere about the middle of the serial publication of David Copper- 
| field, happening to be out of writing-paper, he sallied forth one morning 
to get a fresh supply at the stationer’s. He was living then in his 
| favourite haunt, at Fort House,in Broadstairs. Ashe was about to enter 
| the stationer’s shop, with the intention of buying the needful writing- 
| paper, for the purpose of returning home with it, and at once setting to 
work upon his next number, not one word of which was yet written, he 
| stood aside for a moment at the threshold to allow a lady to pass in 
| before him. He then went on to relate—with a vivid sense still upon 
| him of mingled enjoyment and dismay in the mere recollection—how 
| the next instant he had overheard this strange lady ask the person 
| behind the counter for the new green number. When it was handed to 
her, ‘Oh! this,’ said she,‘I have read. I want the next one.’ The 
| next one she was thereupon told would be out by the end of the month. 
te Listening to this, unrecognised,’ he added, in conclusion, ‘ knowing the 
| purpose for which I was there, and remembering that not one word of 
| the number she was asking for was yet written, for the first and only 
| time in my life, I felt—frightened !’” 
Mr. Kent's style is not easy—it has a stiff, old-fashioned smack 
about it, as belonging to one whose principal studies are of the 
old writers; here is a sample :—‘ Voice, eyes, bearing, gesture, 
countenance, each in turn, all of them together, are to the spoken 
words, or rather than that, it should be said, to the thoughts and 
| emotions of which those articulate sources are but the winged 
symbols, as to the barbed and feathered arrows are the bowstring.’”” 
| But to those who love the statistical gossip about Mr. Dickens's read- 
| ings, and still more to those who attended those readings and who 
| will live over again many a delightful hour, and have many an 
| inimitable look and word and gesture vividly recalled, we can 
| cordially recommend these honest, enthusiastic, and unquestionably 


| over-zealous pages. 





THE APOLOGIA OF PROTESTANTISM.* 

Tis masterly work of Dr. Dorner, so successfully rendered into- 
English by the present translators, will more than sustain the 
reputation he has already achieved by his exhaustive and, as it 

| seems to us, conclusive History of the Development of Doctrine 

| respecting the Person of Christ. A great scholar, a profound 
| theologian, an athlete in metaphysics, an historian in whose large: 
and genial tolerance all sides are allowed a full and impartial hear- 
| ing, it is no marvel that the perusal of his quite encyclopzdic investi- 
gation on the subject of Christology has marked an epoch in the: 
| lives of not a few theological inquirers. In one respect, perhaps, 
| Baur'’s ITistory of the Doctrine of the Atonement occupies a solitary 
| pre-eminence in German theological literature. It is 80 compre- 
| hensive, yet so condensed and so clear. If Dr. Dorner does not 
‘always put forth a like compressive faculty, he never wearies you,. 


proached, for instance, the grotesque pathos of Robson, or | supposing you are in tolerable speculative training. You follow 
the soft artistic pathos of Jefferson. Mr. Kent, however, | him from era to era in the genesis and exodus of religious thought 
says nothing fulsome; there is not a trace of the flatterer in | with the delightful consciousness that your guide is himself led by 
his writing—it is the simple, unmitigated hero-worship of a/ a passionate love of truth, which has only grown more fervid from 
blindly-loving, enthusiastic disciple, from beginning to end—from | his marvellous familiarity with the ground over which he is: 
the comparison with Herodotus, through the 500 readings and the | travelling; while every now and then a happy surprise is await- 
marginal notes prepared by Dickens for bis own guidance, down ing you in theshape of a subtle exposition of a passage of Scripture, 


to his farewell of the public, and the kiss of his hand, and the | or the luminous uprising of an historical coincidence unnoticed 





parting ‘‘ for evermore.” 

Mr. Kent overrates very much, we think, the speciality of the 
power which Mr. Dickens possessed of touching the feelings of his 
readers and his audience so deeply as to draw tears. Any one 
who has read much either in private or public, or who has fre- 
quented theatres, will know how easily a leave-taking, or a death, 
or even an unexpected meeting, when described at all naturally 
and nicely by only an average writer, and interpreted by an 
average actor or reader, will send the handkerchief to the eye, and 
if the reader be unprepared, will even peremptorily suspend the 
reading. But it is more to the point, and it is, we think, the 
most interesting feature in Mr. Kent’s book, that he believes 
himself firmly in the reality and depth of Mr. Dickens’s own 
emotions, and sentiments of pity, and sorrow, and love, both as ex- 
pressed in his stories and as rekindled when his own voice re-aroused 
the memory of them. For ourselves, while enjoying to the full 
the riches of his humour, we bave no question at all but that 
his pathos and religious and poetic sentiment, however sincere they 
may have been in him, were of a rather poor and gushing and melo- 
dramatic type. ‘There was a marked want of refinement, delicacy, 
and reserve about his manipulation of the higher sentiments. 


before, or in the characteristically artistic way in which a foot-note 
| is made to throw a sudden burst of light upon the author's text, 
as if a blazing torch had been unexpectedly brandished in the path-- 
way of a benighted traveller.t 

The present volumes owe their origin to the Historical Com- 
mission of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Manich, which, 
under the patronage of Maximilian II., has undertaken the publi- 
cation of a complete history of the Sciences in Germany. Ia 
an auspicious hour, as we cannot but believe, for the interests of 
Evangelical Christendom, as for those of philosophy too, the 
Commissioners selected Dr. Dorner as the historian of Pro- 
testantism, and his history is itself a splendid result of the truly 
protestant spirit. For Protestantism is not a mere negation ; it 
| is rather, both in its substance and form, a positive principle of 
| intrinsic catholicity. Protestants, it is true, derived their desig- 





* History of Protestant Theology, particularly in Germany. By Dr, J. A. Dorner, 
Professor of Theology at Berlin. Translated by Rey. G. Robson, M.A., Inverness, 
and Sophia Taylor. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clarke. 

+ As illastrations of our meaning, we would cite the unique estimate of Spinoza 
which Dr. Dorner supplies in a foot-note, and the very striking proof with which he 
fortifies his position, that millennium dreams of a coming of Christ gradually dis- 
appeared before the deepening consciousness of the actual reign of Christ—as the 
Divine Son—over the fortunes both of the Church and the world. 
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a 
nation in the first instance from that Diet of Spires (1529) at which | prescriptions, in order that it might find its true home and rest in 
the Evangelical States entered their Protest against the unrighteous | the sovereign and self-manifesting light and love of Christ, Luther 
demand of the reactionary majority. ‘The latter, acting under | was anticipating the deeper self-consciousness of the latest Christian 
the inspiration of the Emperor, required of the States in which the | development, one of the Reformers before the Reformation, perhapg 
work of Reformation had already been inaugurated that a counter- | the most clearly-visioned of them all—Johaun Wessel—had in the 
reformation should be instituted, and those who in the defence of | previous century ‘struggled through dark ways” to the very 
their nascent Christian liberty resisted the imperious claim were stand-point which his greater successor—at the time entirely 
termed Protestants, or the Protestant States of the Empire. But | ignorant of Wessel’s conclusions—won for himself. Of Wessel 
as we need scarcely indicate, the ‘‘ previous question” which, in | Luther thus writes :—‘ If I had read Wessel first mine adversarieg 
the first instance, the representatives of the Reformation substan- | might have imagined that Luther had taken everything from him, 
tially moved, was no mere antagonism to a temporary obstacle. | so that our spirits are in harmouy, aud there springs up thence to 
The provisional protest was but a phase of the great priuciple, that | me a special joy aud strength.” ‘The modern theology, remount. 
the individual soul and the collective Church must, first of all, be|ing to the pre-Anselmic consciousness of the Church, will 
free to take their commands from Christ alone. And if this | question whether both Wessel aud Luther did not assume 
principle is to be characterised as either negative or novel, the old | an antagonism between thé so-called attributes of righteous. 
question may now be asked, only with a considerable difference | ness and love which would imply that either love could be 
in one word, ** Where was the Church before Luther ? ” | satisfied with anything less than righteousness in the obs 
As everybody knows, whatever second-hand calumniators of | jects of its care, or that righteousness in God could mean 
the Reformation and the Reformers, like Mr. Baring-Gould, may | something else than the impartiality of inexorable love, will ques- 
affirm to the contrary, it was in the interests of morality, not to | tion whether, in both, the forensic conception of Christ’s sacrifice 
say of common decency, that Luther, in the first iuastance, became | did not overbear or obscure the filial aspect of the Incarnation, 
a protester. He had no quarrel with the Church, or with any of | with all its inevitable sequel of pain aud death. Nevertheless, in 
the articles of her exorbitant creed, when he resolved to ‘‘ make | both these nobly devout and intuitional theologians, we of thig 
a hole in Tetzel’s drum.” But the indignation which fired him to | century must gratefully recoguise the presence of that faith which 
lift up his voice like a trumpet against the shameless traflic in | will submit to no authority as ultimate but that of that living 
Indulgences was to be justified by an inward experience, and a| Word, which is uot confined within perishable letters, but which 
clear recognition of sovereign truths, of which at this stage of his | haunts the inmost consciousness of man, separating between the 
history he had not the faintest prevision. The moral element, | lower movements of the soul and the upper commands of the 
so mighty in the genesis of the Reformation, revealed itself in all | spirit, and startles conscience, like a guilty thing, by flashing its 
the later advances of the great movement with increasing | imperative light on the very thoughts which have not yet been 
potency. Starting from an ethical impulse, Luther was led formulated, and the intents of the heart which are still far from 
into the depths of his own soul—into the great question of | the crystallisation of formal purpose. 
reconciliation—reconciliation with truth, with duty, with provi- | Of the Scriptures, accordingly, Wessel says :—‘* The Scriptures 
dential arrangement, with the living God himself. The answer | are not equal to Christ,—are noe the whole Word of God. We 
to this much-involving question he found in Christ. And, as Dr. | have in Nature and in the Scriptures only an abbreviated Word of 
Dorner puts the subject over and over in these volumes, that | God, an excerpt on account of our weakness! and, although all is 
answer begot first of all a consciousness of the constitutional | already given in Christ, still the Word of God is always growing in 
relation of the individual soul to Christ, which inevitably extruded | His kingdom unto perfection.” 
all secondary mediation. In this element, accordingly, is centred} Of course, the objection to the claim which Wessel and Luther 
the cardinal doctrine of the Reformation. Dr. Dorner calls it the | adyance in the interests of the Spirit to which Christ and St. Paul 
material principle, and in his pages we find, perhaps, the most! always appeal is a very natural one. This objection is, that de- 
thorough-going demonstration of the intrinsic feebleness and the | tached from a formal or normal authority, the human soul will be 
historical falsity of the popular cry, ‘* The Bible and the Bible alone eft at the mercy of a thousand impulses and cross-lights ; it will be 
is the religion of Protestants.” It is quite true, no doubt, that like the dove outside the ark. Luther can make answer, and the 
like a certain “‘ generation ” in olden time, a considerable number | Jatest criticism, namely, that of Renan, authenticates the anti- 
of our contemporary Protestants ‘‘ search the Scriptures” as if quity of the New Testament documents,—*' I do not question the 
they were a homogeneous totality of Heaven-descended utterances, | evangelical uarrative ; [ subject to its affirmations all later tradi- 
and “think that in them”—in acquaintance, that is, with their | tions, but the narrative throws me back upon Christ and the 
various and oftentimes divergent statements of fact or prin-| human soul, and in absolute obedience to its announcements I 
ciple—they possess eternal life. But Luther secured for him- | make a lonely experiment, and I find, in consequence, that the 
self a surer foundation than -that of the latter, which at once} most certain of all certainties is this,—that | was made for the 
perishes and kills. A wonderfully profound intuition led him, at redeeming Christ, and that in Him I have found a newness of 
quite an early stage of his development, to discriminate between life,” Here Luther took his stand; he could, as he says, do no 
the formal asseverations of the earliest Christian documents and | other, And away from Luther's position, we have no alterna- 
the subject-matter to which they bear evidence. ‘The latter was! tive but that of an abnegation of our inmost responsibility in 
to him the sovereign factor in the culture of the spiritual life; | alleged deference to a claim of external human infallibility. ‘This 
and this, the divine humanity of Clrist,—the living Word of God, | claim, however, it is utterly impossible for a man logically to 
—commended itself to his inmost consciousness as the light of the | accept as being in itself finally authoritative, without possesing 
phenomenal sun claims kindred with the eye which rejoices in its | and calling into exercise that very capacity of spiritual discern- 
illumination. Accordingly, the ultimate authority to which | ment the operation of which, under the name of private judgment, 
Luther, and in him the Reformation, appealed, was the Christian | hag provoked the most terrible anathemas of Rome. But if there 
consciousness, which sought refuge from the fallibility of all human | jg any such thing as historical certainty, as inevitable deduction 
mediation in the self-evidencing rapprochement of the transcend- | from ascertained phenomena, Dr. Dorner has triumphantly proved 
ent Spirit of Christ to the wants, the sins of humanity. It is, | that the authoritative and rigorously persistent repudiation of the 
indeed, prophetic of all the deeper speculations of the later pro- right and obligation of the individual soul to seek after a self- 
posed German theologians to find Luther proclaiming, amidst all  gutficing confirmation in the heart and conscience of the teaching 
his personal vehemence and turbulent surroundings, that ‘‘the of the Church, resulted in either the fiercest fanaticism, as in the 
attainable assurance of Christian truth rests on the same founda- | gase of the Flagellants, who went howling, iu shameless indecency, 
tion as the knowledge of so-called eternal truth,” and the follow- | over vast districts of Europe, scourging themselves in public,— 
ing passage seems to us to contain the key to most of the problems | yeritable apostles of the Gospel of Despair; in ‘“‘a moral laxity 
with which the Christian Church is now occupied :— | which penetrated even to the sanctuary,”—bear witness Dante, 
“ Our understanding (p. 235, vol. i.) assuredly, and without deceit, Petrarch, and Chaucer; or in a complacent atheism which spoke 
declares that three and seven are ten, and yet cannot show any reason jy this wise (Vol. i., p. 49):—‘* This fable of Crist has brought 
why that is true, or why it cannot be denied to be true; that is to say, «a0 
it is itself made subject, inasmuch as it is rather judged by the truth than us great gain. : . < 
judges it, ‘Such an understanding, also, is there in the Church to judge | The special gravamen, however, against the Mediaeval Church is 
doctrines by the illumination of tho Spirit. Evon as amongst philo- | this,—that it had lost the consciousness of Mecvnciliation. ‘The 
sophers, no one decides regarding common notions, but all the others are manifold mediatorial and penitential ‘‘ arrangements” had 


judged by these, so is it amongst us with the mind of the Spirit, which ‘ 2 ‘ cig =a . . 
Saige all things, and yet is judged by no man.” owe relegated the direct inflowings of the divine Charity to an infinite 











. = . . a s on 5 | ‘ 
It. is remarkable, however, that while in this victorious disengage- |- * We beg our readers to note that we are quoting from Dorner, and not from 
ment of the filial Christian spirit from all fretting and secondary | Merle D'Aubigué. 
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distance. Dualism reigned everywhere. ‘The spiritual Courts, 
as even Bellarmine allows, had no charity, no reverence, no 
scholarship, 10 religion ;” while for the secular outsiders, ‘* the 
economy of Grace became a systematised plan for keeping them 
in uncertainty of salvation.” ‘The Key of Peter opened the trea- 
sures of the nations, but not the treasures of heavenly peace; and 
the deliverance of the departed from the inflictions of the unseen 
world, being made dependent on the price paid by the surviving 
for the masses for their sins, it was no wonder that the indifferent 
became contemptuous, and the * friends of God” uttered their sus- 
piria de profundis. But our space is more than exhausted. Wecan 
only, in conclusion, indicate how luminously Dr. Dorner has deline- 
ated for us the progressive—or sometimes, apparently, improgressive 
—stages of European thought since the Reformation ; how vividly 
he has characterised individual men—we would note especially 
his presentations of our own Bacon, of Lessing, and of 
Schleiermacher—how justly he estimates the function of the various 
distinctive elements in modern English theology, eminently that 
of the so-called *‘ Broad Church,” and how his dramatic exhibi- 
tion of the triangular duel between Renan, Strauss, and the 
Tiibingen school, in consequence of which the New Testament 
narratives survive for us in theirintegrity, as the inalienable outcome 
of the internecine feud amongst their assailants, has left us free 
space for the culture of the progressive and spiritual theology 
inaugurated by Martin Luther. 


MR. SYMONDS’ INTRODUCTION TO DANTE.* 
Mr. CARLYLE compares a true book to a great tree, standing 
from age to age, and every year producing a new crop of leaves, 
and blossoms, and fruits, which we call essays and commentaries. 
And Chaucer says :— 
* Out of the olde fieldes, as men saith, 

Cometh the newe corne yere by yere ; 

And out of the olde bookes, in good faith, 

Cometh the newe science that men lere.” 
And such flowers and frait, pleasant and nutritious, and with 
much good seed for future harvests, Mr. Symonds gives his readers 
from the old tree and the old fields of Dante, in the volume before 
us. He knows his subject thoroughly, he has a refined and sensi- 
tive appreciation of literary and poetic art, and he combines his 
knowledge and taste with an inteliectual grasp without which 
knowledge is apt to be dry and taste mawkish and sentimental. 
He to whom the writings of Dante are so familiar that he can 
never be tired of them, he who desires intelligent help in a study 


which he has already begun, and he to whom the subject is alto- | 


gether new, will alike find pleasant reading in these sketches of 
Dante's personal history, and that of his times, and of his 
character and genius as aman anda poct. Mr. Symonds might 
have taken for his text—as its key-note is that of his whole 
volume—Dante’s Sonnet on Beauty and Virtue :— ; 


“To me, upon the mountain-top of Thought, 
Two ladies came, and talked to me of love. 
One had with her courage and courtesy, 

And honesty and prudence in her train ; 

The other beauty had, and tender grace, 

And gentle charms, to give her honour due: 
And I, by favour of my own sweet lord, 

Would lay my heart at both those ladies’ feot. 
Beauty and Virtuo to my spirit spoke, 

And questioned me how I might yield ono heart 
To ladies two, in perfect love for each : 





and showing how profoundly it influenced the character and life 
of Dante in his pure love for Beatrice. Oaly we cannot agree 
with Mr. Symonds that this love of chivalry—the love which 
Dante said withdrew his thought from all vile things, and turned 
his soul to God—* never ended in marriage.” If it could be con- 
ceived to exist under the actual relations of Launcelot and Guini- 
vere, still less could it be in itself incompatible with the marriage 
bond. And in fact the loves of Amadis and Oriana did end in 
marriage; and Amadis, in chivalrous love, as in everything else, 
was the highest embodiment of the ideal of knighthood. 
The description in the romance of the love which filled his 
heart for Oriana in the moment in which he first saw her, 
when they were still children, so exactly corresponds with that of 
Dante for Beatrice, as he tells of it in the Vita Nuova, that one 
might seem to be copied from the other, 

‘To understand the other element of Dante's character, and how 
he was trained to love ‘‘virtue as the source of lofty deeds,” 
we must consider the political history of his country-and of his 
own times, with a masterly sketch of which Mr. Symonds begins 
his book :— 

.“ Tho essential characteristic in Italian History is Diversity, diversity 
of race and language, diversity of political interests, of internal develop- 
ment, of traditional customs. It is to this diversity that we 
can trace the strength as well as the weakness of the Italians. 
There is no modern nation which, on the whole, has produced 

| so much as the Italians in Science, Literature, and Art. This pre- 
| eminence they owe to the variety of conditions offered by their several 
and disjoined States, which has proved not only favourable to the growth 
| of individual character, but has also served to stimulate by generous- 
| emulation, to educate by mutual comparison, and to intensify by long- 
continued rivalry. No nation, on the other hand, has hitherto so com- 
pletely failed to attain constitutional stability or historical unity, owing 
to deep-seated differences and divisions in its very elements. These 
| diversities, which have stimulated spiritual liberty, have been a fatal 
| sourco of national instability. If from one point of view it is im ible 
| to understand the greatness of the achievements of the Italian intellect 
| without regarding Italy as a whole, from another point of view it is im- 
possible to comprehend the history of the Italians, to appreciate the 
conditions under which their greatest men have had to work, without 
taking note of the complete disintegration of the race.” 
This failure of medieval Italy to attain that national unity 
which would have bound together its contending elements of 
diversity into an harmonious constitutional whole Mr. Symonds 
traces to the imperfect conquest of Italy by the Lombards,—to 
what they did, and what they failed todo. ‘They never thoroughly 
subdued and assimilated Italy as the Normans did England; after 
they were conquered by the Franks, and the empire of the Franks 
had passed to the Germans, the monarch who should have been, 
and still claimed to be, the head and representative of the State, 
remained a mere foreign and external anti-national power. ‘This 
gave opportunity and occasion for the growth of an antagonistic 
| evil, the temporal power of the Papacy. If there had been a suc- 
cession of national sovereigns, upholding the supreme authority of 
the State within itself, the Church would have kept within ite 
proper limits and in the exercise of its proper functions of awakening 
and educating the spiritual life of the nation; bat when the State 
was represented by a foreign power, often, no doubt, asserting 
important principles against the pretensions of the Papacy, yet 
being in relation to Italy anti-national and the supporter of 
oligarchy and despotism, the Church, while contending for 
national and popular rights against such despotic preten- 
sions, unhappily claimed for itself a temporal power which 
continually led it to imitate the worst vices of its rivals, 
and even to call in French aid against the hated Germans. 



























































Then answer gave the fount of gentle speech,— 

That Beauty might be loved for hor delights, 

And Virtue as the source of lofty deeds.” 
In the study of beauty as embodie? in poetry Dante was trained 
by the Provencal poets. During a century and a half, says Mr. 
Symonds,— 

“The language of Provence continued to be the medium of civilising 
culture to the South of Europe. Through the singers of Toulouse and 
Aix and Arles, tho spirit of the modern world found vocal utterance. 
Then, suddenly, amid corruption from within and persecution from 
Without, the literature of Provence perished ; not, however, before the 
mantle of the troubadours had fallen on a nobler raco of poets, upon 
Piero delle Vigne, upon Guido Cavalcanti, upon Cino da Pistoja, upon 
Dante, and on Petrarch, all of whom were confessedly and obviously 
Bcions of the eld Provencal stem, though bearing a more splendid wealth 
of blossom, and a more enduring fruitage of sustained and solid thought.” 


The spirit of Chivalry in all its forms was the life of this Pro- 
vencal poetry. Mr. Symonds, who really enters into and under- 
stands what chivalry was and is--which many men even of 
culture do not—gives an interesting account of ‘the poetry of 
Chivalrous Love,” comparing its ideal enthusiasm with that con- 


ceived by Plato but otherwise wholly foreign to the classical mind, | 


* An Introduction to the Study of Dante. By John Addington Symonds, M.A., late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1872. 























And then each fresh stage of national growth gave opportunity 
|for some new manifestation of this primal curse. As the Cities 
rose to that glorious independence of which the history can 
‘never die, the warfare of Popes and Emperors, Guelfs and 
| Ghibellines, was reproduced in the contests of the cities 
with each other, and of the citizens among themselves and 
with their rulers, whether lawful or usurping, and at last 
in the basest forms of town factions and family feuds. Dis- 
cord and dismemberment within, fostered by foreign interference 
and control, raged more and more, and were all in full activity 
|throughout Italy when Dante began his career. Florence, 
Dante’s native city, was no exception. ‘The Florentine families. 
of the Donati and the Cerchi being at feud, adopted respectively 
‘the sides of the Neri and Bianchi, two families of Pistoja, who 
were engaged in internecine warfare. All Florence joined in the 
struggle, and the Guelf city became divided into pure Guelfs and 
lukewarm Ghibellines. Dante was one of the Priors who formed 
'the Executive Government, and with his colleagues suppressed 
both factions for the time ; but the Neri appealed to Pope Boni- 
| face, and called Charles of Valois to their aid; while Dante and 
| three other ambassadors were pleading the cause of the Priors at 


| 
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Rome Charles entered Florence, the Neri drove the Cerchi to | facade of Orvieto, the reliefs of Rosellini, da Majano, and the 
their towers, carried fire and sword through a third part of the | other ‘Tuscan sculptors, and the pavement of the Cathedral of 
city, took the government into their own hands, and condemned, | Sienna. ‘It is impossible not to feel that we have here in poetry 
exiled, and confiscated at their pleasure. Dante was among the | what the hands of those pure ‘Tuscan sculptors wrought in stone, 
proscribed, and was thenceforth a banished man. He had lost | The spirit of devotion is the same. ‘The union of grace and 
his way, while still in the vigour of life, in that gloomy, savage | naiveté is the same. Dante anticipates the development of two 








wood of civil and political confusion, as well as of personal | centuries.” 
troubles from within and without, of which the very remembrance 
was almost as terrible and bitter as death itself. It was in this 
hard school that Dante’s character was formed, and that he 
learnt to ris: above all parties and factions into the highest 
philosophy, and poetry, and theology, without losing anything of 
that interest in actual life which filled him at once with savage 
sternness and passionate tenderness, so that, as Browning says, he 
; * Loved well becauso he hated, 
Hated wickedness that hinders loving.” 

Of Dante’s lofty creed, political, philosophical, and religious, Mr. 
Symonds gives a striking summary from the treatise De Monarchia ; 
and then proceeds to notice some of the characteristic features of 
that still higher embodiment of his faith, the Commedia, one of 
the greatest, if not, as some think, the greatest of the poems of 
the world. 

Mr. Symonds quotes, with apparent approval, Shelley’s defini- 
tion of an epic poet, which, while it purports to include Homer 
and Dante, ‘‘ excludes Virgil, and every other so-called epic poet, 
except Milton.” Shelley’s definition would be excellent as 
a description of one of the characteristics of all poetry of the 
highest kind, but as a definition of epic poetry it is bad 
for uncertainty; and we think Dante showed a more perfect 
insight into his own work when he called it Commedia, that is, a 
drama with a prosperous ending. For while the subject-matter 
of both dramatic and epic poetry is the great battle between the 
Human Will and Destiny or the Divine Will, the epic 
relates it historically, and as a completed action of 
which the end is announced from the beginning, — Asis 
6: reAsiero BovrkAZ; while the drama sets the action itself 
before us, and carries us into the midst of it, so that we 
take a part in it, and only reach the end when the actors 
reach it too. And this is what Dante’s Divine Comedy does for 
as. It is a drama, just as the Book of Job or the Book of 
Revelation is a drama; and we claim Mr. Symonds as a witness 
on our side when he says that it is rather an Apocalypse than an 
Allegory, even while he recognises and lucidly explains its alle- 
gorical portions. For the rest, we cannot too strongly praise the 
chapters in which Mr, Symonds analyses the general scheme of the 
poem, and then examines in detail a succession of passages of 
grandeur, beauty, or tenderness. 
position of those critics—though there are great names among 
them—who bestow scanty admiration on the Purgatorio and 
Paradiso in comparison with that they award to the Inferno: = 

“ Dante,” he says, “is aware that, lacking the stern tragedy of the 
Inferno, his Purgatorio must appeal to more delicate sensibilities and a 
subtler intelligence...... He who cannot appreciate its peculiar 
beauties has a mind incapable of following the poet's plan.” 

And again of the Paradiso :— 


* None but the purest soul could have rejoiced to batho itself in that 
illimitable sea of love. We are what we imagine. The ‘endless morn 
of light’ which Milton dreamed of, Dante realised. His spirit, ‘shaping 
wings’ for the eternal shore, in exile, age, and disappointment, sang these 
deathless songs of joy, so high, so piercing, that the ear scarcely sustains 
their intense melod Those to whom music, light, and love 
are elemental as the air they breathe, will be at home in Paradise. 
Discord, hate, and gloom, the passions of the flesh, the tempests of the 
heart, the toil of the understanding, are found to all satiety in the 
Inferno. Between them both, as we have seen, stands Purgatory, 
humane and mild, the temperate zone. of that imagined world. Among 
all the marvels of Dante’s poem, this perhaps remains the greatest —the 
gradations and the rhythm of its structure,—the line of beauty, plastic 
in the poet’s hand, which curves and is complete in the three cantiche.” 


For the details of this analysis we must refer the reader to the 
book itself. 


Be a.0.0 0% 


Italy and of the Renaissance. Mr. Symonds points out that the 


frescoes of the Campo Santo and the Strozzi Chapel are the | 
counterparts of the Divina Commedia, as those of the Sistine | 


Chapel are of the Paradise Lost, while the allegorical pageant of 


the Purgatorio is composed in the spirit of those of Memmi or | 
Nor is Dante’s sympathy with and anticipation of the | 


Lorenzetti. 
spirit of his age in painting more noticeable than “ the deep intui- 


tion into the future of Italian sculpture which the Purgatorio con- | 


tains.” Mr, Symonds quotes the descriptions of the wall and 
the pavement of Purgatory with which every reader of Dante is 
familiar, and points out their marvellous anticipation of the 


He does not approve the dis- | 


So we must for its interesting comparisous and con- | 
trasts of Dante with Aschylus, Shakespeare, Milton, and other | 
great poets, as also with the painters and sculptors of medizeval | 





| 
SCIENCE AND COMMERCE.* 

Ir treated properly, there are few subjects that furnish materials 
| for a more valuable work than the interdependence of Science 
'and Commerce. What, for instance, has been the exact 
}influence of the growth of the industrial spirit upon the 
progress of Science? It is obvious that in a, purely pastoral or 
| even agricultural community anything more than the mere 
rudiments of Science is impossible. ‘There is, to began with, 
| no class at once wealthy and leisured ; and what is still more to 
‘the purpose, there is not the intelligent curiosity that is born 
| partly of the desire for gain, and yet more of acquaintance with 
| strange countries, their unfamiliar customs, novel productions, 
| and startling phenomena. It was not till trading enterprise 
| had been considerably developed in Greece that the spirit 
‘oe scientific inquiry awoke. And again, it was in Italy 
and the great free cities of the Empire that science took a 
fresh start on the revival of learning in Europe. But, upon 
the other hand, though England and America in the field of 
Commerce are unquestionably before all rivals at the present day, 
they certainly are not equally pre-eminent in Science. Itis clear, 
therefore, that commercial activity is but one among the causes of 
scientific progress. Yet that it is a most potent one admits of no 
doubt. For the demands of trade are constantly stimulating the 
powers of the inventor and discoverer. Indeed, in discussion on the 
Patent Laws, one often hears it asserted that it is both unnecessary 
and futile to encourage inventiveness by giving inventors a pro- 
perty in the new processes they discover or the new machinery 
they call into existence, — for that inventions are made 
when the growth of trade creates a demand for them, and 
not soover. The question thus raised is interesting as well as 
practically important, and it lies, one would think, directly in the 
| path of any one discussing the relations of Science and Commerce. 
| Yet Mr. Simmonds utterly ignores it, though we cannot but 
| think that it might with advantage take the place of some of the 
statistical essays, which contain little that anybody could not find 
out for himself by a comparison of the Board of Trade Returns for 











| a few years. 
“ven the other side of the question, the influence of Science 
upon Commerce, Mr. Simmonds treats hardly satisfactorily. The 
| causes that have produced the marvellous growth of our trade aud 
| manufactures during the present century are very numerous, and 
he expressly recognises the fact. Yet he is constantly speaking 
|as if there was but one real cause, the progress of science. 
| Doubtless of all single causes it was the most efficacious, but it is 
| surely misleading to cite the increase in our imports and exports 
| during the past twenty years simply as an example of the influ- 
ence of scientific discovery. The great increase of our trade has 
| been with the United States aud with our Colonies, that is to say, 
| has been mainly due to emigration. It is quite true, of course, 
| that emigration on the scale on which it has taken place was 
rendered possible only by the previous invention of the steam- 
| engine. But at the same time it would be much more nearly correct 
| to say that its causes were ignorance and general backwardness than 
| the spread of enlightenment or the march of invention. The 
| potato famine, acting in conjunction with agrarian and political 
| discontent in Ireland, in Germany the failure of the revolutionary 
movement of ‘48 and the pressure of the liability to military 
service, and in this country the extreme poverty of large classes of 
| the population, with the recurrence of frequent periods of stag- 
nation in business, led to the self-expatriation of immense 
multitudes of men and women. ‘These made it possible to 
/open up and settle the new States of the West and 
the great island-continent of Australia, to utilise the gold 
discoveries of California and Victoria, and to bring the corn of 
Illinois and Michigan, as well as the wool of Australia, into 
effective competition with those of the Danubian countries, of 
Germany and Spain. Colonies were founded and grew into 
empires before steam was yoked to a carriage or moved a sbip, and 
| would have been again, had its power never been discovered. 
| Something, therefore, is needed more than a bare recapitulation of 





| * Science and Commerce: their Influence on our Manusactures. By P. L, Simmonds 
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the increase of our imports and exports, if we are to get a trust- 
worthy indication of the influences of science upon trade. 

From what has been said it will be gathered that the work 
before us is deficient in philosophic treatment, in originality, and 
breadth of view. Yet we are far from wishing it to be inferred 
that it is without considerable merits. ‘Taking it simply as a 
collection of essays, originally composed as lectures or contribu- 
tions to scientific periodicals, it contains an immense amount of 
yaluable information in a compact and readable form. Nor is it 
merely a very useful book of reference. If the reader is not 
deterred by the formidable-looking columns of figures that here 
and there load its pages, he will find much that is both curious 
and interesting. For example, cotton, as every reader knows, 
is the greatest of our manufactures. It gives employment 
to more people than any single industry after agriculture. Qn it 
the greatness of Liverpool and Manchester primarily depends, 
while as an article of clothing it is simply indispensable. But | 
it is only necessary to refer to the distress caused by the failure of | 
the raw material on the outbreak of the American Civil War to 
bring vividly before the mind the magnitude of this great industry. 
Yet Mr. Simmonds informs us that only within a few years an old | 


man died in America who had helped to put on board the first | 
bale of cotton ever shipped to this country from the Southern | 
States. And the factor to whom this was consigned actually 
advised his correspondents to send no more, so great was the 
difficulty he had in disposing of this solitary bale! The fact 
strikingly illustrates the almost miraculous influence a few me- 
chanical inventions may exercise upon the world’s history. But | 
when glorifying commerce, in this instance it would be well if Mr. 
Simmonds remembered that the mischief it wrought was scarcely 
less than the benefits it conferred. When Whitney invented his 
gin, slavery was rapidly dying out in the States, so much so 
that the fathers of the Revolution did not deem it necessary to 
take measures to hasten its extinction. But this invention, having 
made slave labour valuab!e, not merely stopped the process, it gave | 
undreamed-of vitality to the vile institution. ‘Thus the very trade | 
which multiplied many times the value of property in Lancashire, | 
and made it pardonable exaggeration to style England the Clothier 
of the World, led up, by fatal necessity, to Secession, to the 
terrible Civil War, and to all the evils that have followed. Com- | 
merce is not therefore evil, of course, but neither is it a thing 
to become enthusiastic about solely because it happens to be 
successful. 

The most interesting part of the work, however, is that which | 
describes the shifts to which manufacturers are driven, when raw | 
material become scarce. In the woollen trade, for instance, the | 
short supply of wool has ** given rise to the shoddy ” manufacture. 
The following passage will illustrate the importance which this 
manufacture has already attained :— 

“ Batley is the chief seat of the manufacture of shoddy. This is the | 

| 


| 


famous rag capital, the tatter metropolis whither every beggar in 

Europe sends his cast-off gentility of moth-eaten coats, frowzy jackets, 

worn-out linen, offensive cottun, and old worsted stockings; this is 

their last destination. Reduced to filament and greasy pulp by mighty 

‘swifts’ or revolving toothed cylinders, the much-vexed fabrics re-enter | 
life in the most brilliant forms, from solid pilot cloth to silky mohair and | 
glossiest tweed. Thus tho tail-coat rejected by the Irish peasant, the | 
gabardine too foul for the Polish beggar, are turned again to shiny uses, 
reappearing, it may be, in the lustrous paletot of the sporting dandy, the | 
delicate riding-habit of the Belgravian belle, or the sad, sleek garment of 
her confessor.” 

Four years ago there were 104 shoddy factories in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, giving employment to over three thousand people. 
But of more interest to us as readers and writers are the various 
devices for manufacturing paper. As everybody knows, linen rags, 
of which paper was formerly almost exclusively made, cannot now 
be obtained in sufficient quantities to meet the demand. Various | 
substitutes have consequently been tried with more or less success, | 
such as straw, grass, and wood-pulp. Wood pulp is prepared by | 
soaking pine or other white wood, then drying and grinding, but | 
the manufacture has not as yet been very successful. And even 
straw and grass, though successfully enough manufactured, can | 
still not be prepared as cheaply as is desired. Here, then, isa case 
where ingenuity has failed fully to meet the requirements of trade. 
The man who could supply the proprietors of the Echo, or other 
halfpenny paper, with a sheet as large as that of the 7imes, and of 
equally good material, would realise a rapid fortune for himself, 
would provide a most powerful instrument for the education of the 
people, and would multiply a hundredfold the usefulness and in- 
fluence of the Press. Doubtless it will be done, for what is needed 
is merely the improvement of known processes. But the demand 
of itself, though urgent, has as yet, at least, not secured the 
invention. 


| pit,” out of which men need cry to be delivered ? 


PLAIN PULPIT TALK.* 
| Tue world, or at least the English portion of it, is by this time 
‘pretty well acquainted with the name and history of the remark- 
able man who has just thought fit to publish the little volume 
| beforeus. Its pages are filled, not exactly with sermons in the ordi- 
| nary sense of the word, but with what their author not inaptly calls 
pulpit talk,—talk, where as usual under the circumstances, the 
| speaker has it all his own way, without any chance of a rejoinder; 
| but we must say Mr. Cooper uses this advantage well. We have 
| here a man who cannot be said not to understand men and their 
ordinary modes of thought, a charge commonly, sometimes un- 
justly, brought against ministers in general. It does not always 
follow that a man knows really less of the struggle with the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, because his own share in the battle is not 
fought out in the market-place. It is often the men whose scars 
will scarcely bear to be touched with “ the world’s coarse thumb " 
who can most quickly apprehend the nature and the severity of the 
wounds to which other men succumb, and know how to touch to heal. 
But Mr. Cooper, though all his life from anything like ‘‘ learned 
leisure ” far, has had good training for the path he has chosen. A 
man deeply moved with the evils he saw everywhere around him, 
with a strong belief that he, Thomas Cooper, could set the whole 
social machine right, if only he had sutflicient scope allowed him, 
he tried all the particular political nostrums of his day, was one 
of the great leaders of the Chartist movement, and then tried what 
superficial culture and the philosophy of Strauss would do for the 
ameliorating of the condition of men. Always honest, always with 
a direct purpose to benefit the classes for whom and amongst whom 
he lived, he has ended with the conviction that the Gospel of 
Christ is the only power of God unto salvation, either for this 
world or the next; that truth alone, and no mere political parody 
of it, can make men really free. How he has acted upon this con- 
viction we see in the pages before us. Perhaps it will be very 
difficult for some, even for those who have the truest sympathy 
with the results at which he arrived and the end he has in view, 
to read this volume without prejudice ; but we are more and more 
persuaded that while, even in common honesty, it should be a 
teacher’s object to attain the fullest view of truth possible to 
him, and teach up to the highest point of his own knowledge, it 
is not what we in our shortsighteduess esteem the most perfect 
teaching which does the most good. It often needs the admix- 
ture of a coarser element to make it tangible to a rough sense of 
touch. One of the subtlest of thinkers has not inaptly expressed 
this :— 
“ Ask, now, a doctor for a remedy: 

There’s his prescription. Bid him point you out 

Which of the five or six ingredients saves 

The sick man. ‘Such the efficacity ? 

Then why not dare and do things in one dose 

Simplo and pure, all virtue, no alloy 

Of the idle drop and powder?’ What's his word? 

The efticacity, neat, were neutralised : 

It wants dispersing and retarding,—nay, 

Is put upon its mettle, plays its part 

Precisely through such hindrance everywhere, 

Finds some mysterious give and take i’ the case, 

Some gain by opposition, he foregoes 

Should he unfetter the medicament. ’ 

So with this thought of yours that fain would work 

Free in the world.” 
So when we are inclined to quarrel with some of Mr. Cooper's 
statements, we remember that it is just, perhaps, those points 
obnoxious to us which help to commend the great truths he 
teaches to the consciences of his audience ; but it is time we ex- 
amined these pages a little more in detail. 

The first thing which strikes us is their eminent practical- 
ness. Mr. Cooper had abundant means of studying closely 
the lives of but too many who made a great deal of out- 
ward profession and too little of corresponding conduct, 
and he sets to work accordingly. What is the “horrible 
Well, says Mr. 
Cooper, ‘‘ there is but one way into it, and that is down Iudul- 
gence Passage.” More cultivated minds than those he addressed 
might find that sentence no bad stuly. ‘Then, he adds, there are 
horribly dark corners on the wayylown. ‘ There is Vanity Corner, 
where people ‘do as the world does.’ The dwellers in it elbow 
each other very closely sometimes.” And ‘‘ there is Debt Corner.” 
‘* Young men,” says Me. Cooper, “ if it were the last word I had to 
address to you ia the world, it would be, Don't get into debt. It 
will make a sneak of you, it will make a slave of you;” and go on, 
through a page of vigorous senteaces he urges this point, ending 
with ‘* Keep out of debt, if you dine often on short commons.” 
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Then there are a few masterly passages on the trap-doors lead- 
ing to that ‘‘ pit.” The style is very sensational, some one will 
object ; and unquestionably it is, but the preacher is addressing 
for the most part men whom toil has rendered sleepy; they would 
not sleep while he was speaking. We incline to think there isa 
true a3 well as a false use of sensational power, and if the vividness 
of some of these portraits startled a good many of his audience, we 
suspect they started most of all to find he was holding upa mirror. 
The following passage, addressed to men to whom the temptation 
to drink to excess is nearly irresistible, is coarsely sensational, but 
would not convey any exaggeration of the truth to the minds of 
those it was intended to impress :— 

“Tho drunkard gets down into tho ‘miry clay,’ deeper and farther 

still. He getsdown where the noxious reptiles breed and fester; and 
they bite and sting him! Look at that wretched dweller in Drunkards’ 
Corner of the horrible pit! The foul reptiles that inhabit it have 
bitten and stung him; look at his pimpled face and blood shot eyes, 
and mark his shaky hands! Yet he must have more drink, for he is 
troubled with the perpetual thirst that habitual drunkenness creates: 
he must have more, though his wife and children aro starving, in their 
rags and tatters. Ah! he has ventured toofar into the foul recesses of the 
pit! Soe, the folds of that huge serpent of the Boa Constrictor species— 
Delirium Tremens is its name !—its folds are around him; and the eyes 
are fit to bolt out of his head, and he raves and curses, and gnashes his 
teeth, and foams at the mouth;—and three strong men can scarcely 
hold him! Young man, dash the glass to the earth, I say—dash it into 
Bhivers, and resolve, by God’s help, never to touch it again, lest such a 
case be yours, some day!” 
Occasionally, for lack of a little deeper study, Mr. Cooper misses 
some finer, but not the less essential point of his subject,—as, for 
instance, when commenting on David’s amazed gratitude at the 
goodness of God, after he has confessed his sin, he writes :— 


**God’s revelations to him (even while he is in agony for his sin), of 
the Divine goodness and intent to deliver him, amaze his penitent and 
grateful soul. He cannot express them! ‘Sacrifice and offering Thou 
didst not desire; mine ears hast Thou opened '—Lored, as it stands in 
the Hebrew. That is to say, Thou hast made a revelation to me out of 
the merely natural order: what I could not receive, or know, by mere 
natural perception, Thou hast revealed to me by Thy Holy Spirit, 
respecting the way that Thou wilt save me; and how Thou canst save 


me, and pardon even such sin as mine, consistently with Thy justice: | 


how Thou canst ‘be just, and tho justifier of him that believeth :’— 
* burnt offering and sin offering hast Thou not required: Then said I— 
*Lo, I come! in the volume of the book it is written of me, I delight to 
do Thy will, O my God: yea Thy law is within my heart !'” 

—where he seems to miss the true point through not considering 
the significance of the boring of the ear to the Hebrew; he makes 
David occupied with a theological speculation as to the mode of his 
salvation, instead of uttering a simple acknowledgment of the 
result to himself of the divine goodness,—‘ Sacrifice and burnt 
offering though didst not desire, but thou has made me thy servant 
for ever (mine ears hast thou bored).’ 

Mr. Cooper's style is always forcible, and carries with it a con- 
viction of the thorough honesty of the speaker. One of the most 
striking of these sermons is on his favourite theme, “‘ Christ the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth,” which he 
commences with a graphic description of the probable gossip which 
took place concerning Saul of ‘Tarsus after his conversion. He 
then goes on to the consideration of the fact that Truth is power, 


and that those who have not found Christ#nity a power in their | 


lives have not found Christ yet :— 

“Christian believer ! do you truly feel that this Gospel of Christ is the 
*power of God unto your salvation?’ Do you feel it is not weakness, 
but power? not an ineffectual something that leaves you subject to all 
your old sins and besetments, but an indwelling spiritual force that 
enables you to overcome sin? Do you feel that though you are weak, 
God makes His strength porfect in your weakness? Oh! remember 
that you are to be saved from sin, not in your sin. You are to be ‘more 
than conqueror through Him who hath loved you, and given himself for 

ou.’ Anger, pride, malice, revenge, are not to tyrannise over you. 
hrist’s Gospel is the ‘power of God unto salvation.’ Jt is worth little 
to you if it does not save you from the tyranny and slavery of sin.” 
There is a special interest about the pages wherein the whilom 
Chartist and still intense Radical commends the power of the 
Gospel to the making of those of whom he adds, ‘‘ may God 
Almighty increase the number among us” who truly deserve 


*‘ The grand old namo of Gentleman.” 


More forcibly still he treats the subject of ‘ renewing strength,’ or 
as he puts it, ** changing strength for better strength.” 


“ My brethren, are you changing your strength for better strength? 
Have you more power over sin than you had a year ago? Do you love 
prayer more? Do you love God's Word more? Do youlove His Church 
more? How about your temper and habitual disposition? Do you 
retain the old proneness to revenge so natural to the fallen and unre- 
newed heart? When you see your old enemy passing along on the 
other side of the street, does the old unregenerate feeling arise, ‘ There 
he goes! It is a long time ago, and I have never been even with him 
yet, but I will be even with him, one of these days!’ Ah! my friend, if 
the old vindictiveness of the unrenewed mind remains with you yet, 
you are not changing your strength for better strength.” 


a aimee 
| But like too many of the school of thought to which he belongs 
Mr. Cooper sometimes very materially weakens his own power 
and usefulness, by drawing a line around ‘ things lawful,’ to the 
-exclusion of many things lovely and of good report. Against this 
the honest mind rebels instinctively, or yields to its own injury 
For instance, when speaking of the words, ‘ He hath put a new 
song in my mouth,” &c., Mr. Cooper says :— 

“O yes! thou shalt sing new songs: thy old songs will lose their 
charm for thee. ‘I don’t know why we are xof to sing the old songs,” 
some lingerer in the pit is saying; ‘some of them are very sweet, and 
the music too, What harm can there bo in ‘The Banks and Bragg 
o’ Bonny Doon,’ and ‘ Auld lang syne,’ and ‘ Drink to me only with thing 
eyes,’ and a score of other delicious bits of song? How sweet the tunes 
are!’ Ah! I know all about that fascination. I have felt it as strongly 
as any of you. ButI will ask you who have got out of the pit, and are 
often tempted to sing the old songs because ‘there is no harm in them,’ 
I say I will ask you one question—-Can you pray as devoutly, and feel 
as devoutly, and feel as close and tender union and communion with 
God, after singing one of the old songs, as you can when you get on 
your knees just after singing one of the songs of Zion? You know you 
cannot,” &c. 

Now here he has weakened his power, because the mind which 
revolts will but too probably forget in its revulsion all the admirable 
passages which have preceded this exhortation ; and his usefulnegg 
is injured, for the man or woman who yields to the statement, 
and with a weakened conscience finds evil in the purest of old 
Scotch ballads, will soon find evil in everything, and cease to 
dread evil in anything. We all know where that teaching un- 
countera@ted ends. It is curious to note the power of rhetoric 
over uncultivated minds leading depressed and somewhat sunless 
| lives. When Mr. Cooper speaks of the ‘‘ gorgeousness” of St. 
Paul’s rhetoric in the Epistle to the Ephesians, we remember who 
and what the Ephesians were, and find little in the epistle itself 
to justify the statement. But this passage upon words singularly 
chastened in their eloquence strikes us as ‘‘ gorgeous” in the 
extreme, and yet well calculated to blow into a flame the dull, 
half-smothered spark of enthusiasm in the hearts he was 


addressing :— 

“ Join all ye happy throng in heaven! join the spirits of holy Abel 
and holy Enoch ; join the spirits of upright Job and perfect Noah; join 
the souls of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob; join the grand souls of 
Moses and Samuel and Elijah; join the souls of pardoned David and 
pardoned Manasseh ; join the soul of Isaiah, the prophet who in his old 
age was sawn asunder by the wicked king! Join all ye whose souls 
under the altar of heaven cry, ‘ How long, O Lord! wilt Thou not 
avenge our blood upon the earth?’ join holy Stephen and Polycarp; 
join holy Latimer, and Ridley, and Hooper, and Rowland Taylor, and 
Anne Askew! Join all ye who laboured so stoutly for your Lord, and 
were favoured to die a natural death ; join brave Wickliffe, and gallant 
Luther, and stern John Knox, and sweet John Bunyan, and praying 
George Fox ; join pious Doddridge and tuneful Watts, join noble George 

| Whitefield, and holy John Fletcher, and exhaustless John Wesley, and 
| dauntless Rowland Hill, and grand though lowly Robert Hall, join all ye 
saints of God around His throne!—Ye sweotest trebles of the eternal 
choir, yo million million babes who died without actual sin, join all your 
notes of praise!—Pull out every stop of the great organ of heaven, 
from the deep, deep swell diapason to the lofty flute and cornet !— 
Gabriel, strike the loftiest note of thy harp of gold !— 
‘Let the bright seraphim in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel-trampets blow!’ 
And let the full gathered host of heaven, angels and men, begin the 
grand anthem, ‘Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and bonour, and glory, and 
| blessing!’ And let the bold fugue be struck, ‘Blessing, and honour, 
and glory, and power, be unto Him thut sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb for ever and ever.’ And let the eternal ‘Amen’ peal, 
and roll, and reverberate through all the arches of heaven! but never 
shall the gathered host, through all eternity, be able fully to express 
‘the unsearchable riches of Christ !’” 
But it is not often Mr. Cooper indulges himself or his audience 
by trying the power of rolling words; he is generally essentially 
practical and plain-spoken, asking questions well calculated to 
arouse thoughtful attention, as when he says, ‘ Take all 
|the regenerate children of God out of the world, and 
'what would become of it?” —which we take to be a 
better defence of the divine power of Christ in the world 
than half the philosophical reasoning that ever was brought to 
bear on the subject. Mr. Cooper makes, we think, one very 
grave practical mistake, a mistake we certainly should not have 
expected at his hands. We resent it in the name of the poor, 
| whom he ought to have known better. Here is the statement: 
' An officer of the Church is supposed to say, ‘* You know when 
one goes to pray by the bedsides of the sick poor, it is always best 
to give a little substantial relief.” To which Mr. Cooper replies, 
‘* Aye, and be sure you take care to do so. Depend upon it, the 
poor will think little of your prayers if you do not give them a 
shilling.” Apart from the cynicism in that sentence, which is, 
of course, unconscious and wholly unintentional, the present 
writer, with a not very narrow experience on the point, holds that 
' to be a distinct libel on the poor. One of the most heartily wel- 
‘ 
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comed and beloved of the City missionaries in the diocese of London ‘* Pool of Siloam,” which still appears to be visited. Lochmanur, in 


never gave away but eighteenpence in the course of his labours, 
extending over some years. But with very few drawbacks, we 
heartily commend this volume. There is real power in it, much 
freshness and originality in the style, and some depth of spiritual 
reasoning for which the reader may be thankful. We have not 
space to quote the passages on ‘temptation from without,’ but 
they are amongst the most valuable in the book. While the 
germon on Christ’s prayer that his disciples should not be taken 
out of the world, but kept from evil, with the exception of one 

e, upon which we have just commented, is one of the 
finest, in its special adaptation to the minds of those addressed, 


ave ever read. 





CURRENT LITERATURE, 
sanesiliiaeteite 

Rome. By Francis Wey. With an Introduction by W. W. Story. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—It may seem a doubtful encomium to say that 
this is the very largest of the Christmas books which have come under 
our notice this year. But magnitude in this case implies real value. 
The volume is a handsome quarto of more than five hundred and fifty 
pages, and it is profusely adorned with no fewer than three hundred 
and fifty wood engravings, many of them full-page illustrations. We 
cannot do better than quote the opinion which Mr. Story expresses in his 
introduction, and than Mr. Story wo need hardly say there cannot be a 
more competent judge, whether we regard his personal knowledge of art 
or his special knowledge of this particular subject. He says, ‘“ They 


Sutherland, is frequented twice in the year by porsons seeking to be 
healed. They dip themselves, or are dipped by their friends, three 
times in the water, into which they at the same time throw a coin. 
Connected with this “ water-cure” we find mentioned one of those per- 
plexing incidents which it is impossible to explain, and which are some- 
times so well attested as to defy rejection. A Protestant Bishop, Hall of 
Exeter, relates of his own knowledge ihe case of a man who “ was forced 
to walke upon his hands, by reason of tho sinews of his leggs were soe 
contracted that he could not goo or walke on his feet,” and who, in 
obedience to adream, washed in the Maddern Well in Cornwall, and was 
perfoctly cured. The belief in a divining or wish-rod is another of Mr. 
Ilardwicke’s subjects. Linnawus mentions a somewhat remarkable case 
in which the rod indicated the presence of gold, but there seems to be 
more evidence of its power of discovering water. About twenty years 
ago, two West-country men were celebrated as “ dowsers ” for water. 
One of them, Adams by namo, seems to have been particularly success- 
ful. Ho was taken to a manufactory at Leods where water was wanted, 
and the owner thus described the result :—“I tested Adams by taking 
him over some deep borings at our mauufactory, where he could have 
no possible guido from anything that he could see; and he certainly 
pointed out nearly the position of the springs, as shown by the produce 
of the bore-holes, some being much more productive than others.” The 
same was the resuli at another factory, where Adams could have had 
no guide from what he saw, and could uot have got information other- 


| wise. 


{the illustrations in Mr. Wey’s book] are carofully drawn by clever | 


artists. The scenes and points of view are well selected, and in many 
of them the sentimont is happily caught. There is of course consider- 


able inequality of morit among them, but the bost aro admir- | 


able, and the least good aro perhaps among thoso which are 
deeply indebted to photography, while many of them do, as 
far as is possible without colour, give an idea of Romo, and record not 
only the facts, but the sontiment of the places and scenes they represent. 
In point of number of designs, excellence of execution, and general 
character, no illustrated book on Rome can compare with this. Tho 
range of pictures is very great, from the games of the people, the life of 
the streets, the priestly processions, the costumes and ceremonies of tho 
church, the fountains, churches, palaces, and villas of the day, to the 
paintings of the early Italian masters, the catacombs of the primitive 
Christians, the statues of ancient Rome, and the ruins of the city and 
the Campagna.” The speciality of the book, it will be understood, is 
modern Rome, though of courso it is impossible to treat of Rome at all 
without touching on the antiquity which is continually cropping up, so 
to speak, through the life of the present. Here aro tho titles of some 
of the illustrations, taken consecutively as they stand in the list :—* Paint- 
ings of the First Century on a Chapel Vault (Catacomb of Callistus)” 
“Ponte Nomentano,” ‘Romans playing at Mora,” “Street and 


A Complete Book of the Service of the Church of England, containing 
the Book of Common Prayer, the Lessons for Sundays and Holidays, and 
the Daily Lessons. (Frowdo, Paternoster Row.)—This is a handsomely 
bound Church-Service book, containing the recently altered lessons, 
clearly printed and well got up. 

Curisrmas Boors.—T7he Home Affections Pourtrayed by the Poets. 
Selected and edited by Charles Mackay. Illustrated with 100 Engravings. 
(Routledge. )—Mr. Mackay has made his selection with taste and judge- 
ment from a very wide range of authors,—their number, reckoning the 
“ Anonymous” authorship as one, is a hundred,—and has been well se- 
conded by artist and engraver. Among the names of the designers, 
we notice those of Birket Foster, whose landscapes are as admirable 


}as usual, John Absolon, Harrison Weir, Millais, and others, guos 


Apse of San Giovanni e Paolo,” “Arch of Dolabella, and Gate of | 


the Old Convent of the Trinitarians.” 
extraordinary, making the book a singularly faithful picturo of a city 
where, more than anywhere, the ancient world and the modern visibly 
meet. One adverse criticism we have to make. It is lamentable that 
the publishers, while doing justico to their undertaking in other re- 
spects, should have entrusted the translation of the text to hands so 
utterly incompetent. The English, if it can be so called, into which 
Mr. Wey’s original has beon rendered, is of the most grotesque kind. 
Sometimes it is absolutely unintelligible, One has to think how it 
would stand in French before one can got a glimpse of the meaning; 
that is a somewhat tedious process. 
where the author is accounting for the extraordinary vitality which 


Their variety is iudeed | 


| : . a > pe 
nunc perscribere longum.——Homes, Works, and Shrines of English 


Artists. By F. W. Fairbolt. (Virtue.) The late Mr. Fairholt was an 
artist and antiquarian who had an enthusiastic interest in what may be 
called the personal history of art. As the publishers say in their adver- 
tisement, “Like another ‘Old Mortality,’ he went wandering through 
suburban graveyards, rubbing off the accumulating moss that all but 
obscured the memorials of the illustrious dead.” The results of 
these labours he gave in sketches which are always pretty, and in 
memorial notices which are never wanting in interest. It is curious to 
see what a graceful little sketch his pencil could make of such unpromis- 
ing scenes as “ tho churchyard of St. Giles-in-the-Fields,” whore Flax- 
man lies buried, and of the churchyard of St. James’s Chapel, Hampstead 
Road, where ho discovered, not without trouble, the grave of the un- 
fortunate George Morland. These sketches and notices appeared in the 
Art Journal, as also did some “ Rambles in Rome,” which are-added to 
the volume. ——TZhe Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, Arranged for the 
perusal of youthful readers. By the Hon. Mrs, Sugden. (Routledge.) 
Wo can never heartily praise any edition of the Arabian Nights which 
does not contain the beautiful story of “ Fullanar of the Sea.” Apart from 
this we have nothing to object to Mrs. Sugden’s book. We suppose that 
even the greatest sticklers for the rights of authors to be represented 
to the world as they are, and not as wo may wish thom to be, would not 


deny that the Arabian Nights may be advantageously submitted to some 


Take, for instance, this passage, | 


preserves the Roman race, in spite of all adverse influences of climate | 
| To parents who would like to put into thoir childron’s hand an unex- 


and circumstances :—“ The water that they drink,” he says, “is pure, 
the fire of the climate does the rest.” And thon tho translator makes 
him go on in this strange fashion: —“ Add to these facts, which place 
the old physic above the now, the absence of industries which 
etiolate, and of studies which cultivate in childhood both intellect and 
consumption, life in the sun, absence of ambition and care, a free expan- 
sion left to youth, or health-giving indolenco at all ages,—these aro true 
preservatives ; for you cannot even say these people are accustomed to 
the insalubrity.” We might multiply quotations of the kind to any 
amount, but it would hardly be fair to give specimens of faults, while 
we cannot transfer to our columns the beauties of the book. We will 
only say that we seo quite enough of the vigour and liveliness of Mr. 
Wey’s style to mako us regret all the more that its merits should have 
been so miserably obscured. 

Traditions, Superstitions, and Folk-Lore. By Charles Hardwicke. 
(Manchester: A. Ireland. London: Simpkin and Marshall.) —Though Mr. 
Hardwicke deals with the superstition of Lancashire and the North of 
England, he has collected a mass of curious facts from all parts of the 
world. What strange things, for instance, are the “ pin-wells” into 
which you drop 2 pin and learn your fortune from the way in which it 
passes thro 


ugh the water! 


And how marvellous the story of a Scotch 


curtailment and excision. As a matter of fact, the choice lies between 
that and absolute exclusion, so at least we think now, though our 
fathors, or certainly our grandfathers, seem to have thought differently. 


ceptionable book, wo can recommend the volume bofore us. ——Another 
old favourite who appears in a new dress, suited to modern taste, is The 
Life and Adventures of Robin Hood, by John B. Marsh. (Routledge.) 
Used not tho story to be that the Abbess gave poison to Robin when ho 
went to her to got some medicine for his sickness? Here she appears 
as the most estimable of women, who would have cured him of all his 
ailments, but for his obstinacy in taking a walk in the forest when he 
was but half recovered, and so catching the cold of which he died. 
Doubiless Mr. Marsh may say with reason that one story is as likely to 
be true as the other, but in these mattors we like stare super antiquas vias, 
provided always that the vive are not too dirty. German Popular Stories. 
With illustrations after the origiual designs of George Cruikshank. Edited 
by Edgar Taylor, with introduction by John Ruskin, M.A. (J. C. 
Hotton.) We are very glad to welcome this new edition, and hope it will 
amuse boyhood now as much as it did some thirty years ago.——~ 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. (Frederick Warne and Co.)—The former 
translations of Messrs. Grimm's delightful tales have been so good 
that wo hardly needed a new one. Lowever, this seems to be 
nicely done, and it contains many tales not to be found in Mr. Edgar 
Taylor's translation, though several of the quaint mediwyval monk- 
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stories are still omitted. The illustrations will not, of course, bear com- 
parison with Cruikshank’s; but all are fair, and two at least have a 
good deal of grotesque power,—that of “The Dragon’s Grandmother,” 

and the witch in “Hansl and Grettel.” The World of Wit | 
and Humour. Edited by George Manville Fenn. Cassell and Co.) | 
—Here are about four hundred and eighty pages—octavo pages of 
the very largest size—full of jokes, bon-mots, and fun of all kinds, which | 





Mr. Fenn has gathered together from all quarters, taking a very con-| 
siderable part of it from the other side of the Atlantic. It | 


is impossible to pass any other criticism on a book of jokes | 
than what Martial passed on his epigrams, ‘some gapd, some moderate, | 
more bad,” Humorous Poems. Selected and edited by W. M. 
Rossetti. (Moxon.) This is a selection of a more classical kind. It 
contains, with one or two exceptions, the works of no living English 
authors, and these exceptions are singularly good. Let the reader note 
this as a subject which we trust that he properly appreciates—the cat. 
It is part of a pieco entitled ‘‘My Manx Minx,” by Orlando Thomas 
Dobbin, an ornament of the Anglo-Irish Church :— 


“ On window-sill, in sunshine, pinks 
Her dainty paws and fur, neat MINX. 


“ Simplex munditiis, all the sminks 
And smears of sluthood shuns spruce MINX 





“ Soprani trill their tink-a-tinks ; 
My prima cat-atrice’s MINX. 


** Horns blare, drums beat, and cymbal clinks, 
No mewsic equals mews of MINX. 


“His richest creams, nectareous drinks, 
Her master sets aside for MINX. 


“From human cares and snares he shrinks, 
To spend serener hours with MINX. 


“ The Dean's rare taste in his precincts 
Pets wild ducks: I pet wilder MINX. 


“ Of the cat world the pink of pinks 
Is tailless, peerless, schdnste MINX. 


“Es aé& twinned, the Bard enlinks 
The names for ever: OTHO, MINX.” 


Otho, it should be observed, stands for O. Too. D. Living American 
authors, among whom we may mention Whittier, Lowell, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, &c., aro found among the names, and the most recent develop- 
ment of American humour is represented by such specimens as * Jom 
Bludso,” “Bret Harte,” &. Mr. Rossetti has done his task as well 
as acritic of such high reputation might have been expected to do it- 
—Thirty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. Translated from the 
French of Jules Verne. (Sampson Low and Co.) Last year Mr. 
Verne told us how a German philosopher of his acquaintance made, or 
rather tried to make, his way to the centre of the earth. Now he re- 
lates how a French man of science, going in search of the sea-serpent. 
which had made an unusual number of appearances at this time, en- 
counters a marvellous submarine vessel, commanded by a certain M. 
Nemo, a misanthropo who has renounced not only mankind, but the 
earth, and loathes and rejects everything that does not come from the 
sea. There is the usual mixture of a smattering of science with the 
wildest extravagance, tho extravagance hore being, perhaps, less 
happily conceived than it was in “Tho Journey to the Centre of the 
Earth.”—— Sleepy Forest, and other Stories for Children, by Eustace N. 
Conder (Strahan), is a collection of prettily-written stories of the 
fanciful didactic kind. From Mr. Nimmo we get four little volumes, 
The Two Sisters, by M. M. Pollard; The Sea and the Savages, by 
Harold Lincoln; Summer Holidays at Silversea, by E. Rosalie Salmon, 
and Out at Sea and other Stories, by Two Authors. Of these we are 
inclined to prefer Zhe Sea and the Savages, which Mr. Lincoln has 
adapted from the French of the Comtesss Ségur. A certain M. de 
Rosbourg, Captain in the French Navy, is shipwrecked, and falls into 
the hands of savages, who are cortainly the kindest, gentlest, and most 
hospitable of thoir kind. One need not inquire too anxiously whether 
there are such anywhere. It is anyhow pleasant to read about thom. 
The Woodleigh Stories, by the Rev. H. ©. Adams, aro tales of 
Hebrew life and history from David to Judas Maccabaus, drawn chiefly 
from the Bible. They are accompanied by an explanatory dialogue, 
The Little Drummer. By Brot Harte. Illustrated by Henry Banks. 
(John Camden Hotton.) This is one of Bret Harte's shortest tales,— 
short as it is, however, it is one of true pathos, and is illustrated with much 
spirit in sopia by Mr. Henry Banks. Tho five illustrations Mr. Banks 
gives us aroall good. His children are real childron, and the sensitive 
expression in the little drummer's faca is well given. Much the 
most spirited picture is that of the engagement in which the little | 
drummer is doing his duty in the face of death. In this the life mary 
motion of the troops are admirably expressed, and it is not an easy thing 
to express these well. The tale isa trifle, only a page or two of an ordinary 
book, but in this form itis an artistic trifle. Prince Perrypets : a Fairy | 
Tale. By Louisa Knatchbull-Hugessen. With eightillustrations by W. 
Wiegand. New edition. (Macmillan and Co.) We have to acknow- | 
ledge this vory elegant now edition of Mrs. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s | 














very lively and ingenious fairy tale. Mr. Wiegand’s illustrations are | 


beyond praise. Tho frontispiece, for instance, the picture of “ The 
cripple with a crown on” sitting in a cave, is a masterpiece of grotesque 


effect. Mrs. Knatchbull-Hugessen is no doubt a monarchist, but we | 


have our doubts about Mr. Wiegand. Has he not meant to convey a 
lesson in this picture of his, of incompetence, vanity, and malignity 
crowned ? 
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Unasked Advice, Articles on Horses and Hunting, from the Field, 8vo (H. Cox.) 7/6 
Village Beech Tree, or Work and Trust, cr 8V0 .......c0c0008 (3. P.C.K.) 39 
Walker (Dr.), Notes of Open-Air Sermons, cr 8yo eeeee(Nisbet) 1/6 
Waller (J. F.), Festival Tales, cr 8vo .... ..(MceGlashan & Gill) ¢* 
Walshe (W. H.), Practical Treatise on Disea: ngs (Smith & Elder) 1¢ 

Whittemore (W. M.) The Pathway of Peace, fcap 8V0 .......c0:00000e0e(Macintosh) 4 














To ADvVERTISERS.—T7o0 insure insertion, Advertisements should reach th 
Publishing Office not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








| geet wesw investigation has proved that the decay 

ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animal ani 
vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in general 
use have no effect upon these, 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 6d), Royal Dentifrice (1s 64), and 
Odontalgique Elixir (5s) (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 
po ae destroy and remove these animalcule, and also preserve and beautify 
the Teet 

Prepared only by 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


Where they are daily in attendance, and administer the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


ANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.O. 


HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the — on 





orders over 20s. ‘er ream, 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... 6 see wwe nee tee wwe 8D 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ooo teste PO 
Superfine Thick Cream- Laid Note (especially recommen: ded) one ose ove 4 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing).. ose 


Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... 0 sse tee ween 2 10/6, 12/6, & 18 


Outsides Foolscap ... nee * uaa 
Letter Paper for Seribbling” - oo eee ove ‘plain, “4/0; ruled do. é 
The “ Vellum Wove Club-House” Note °.. coe five quires for 2/6 

Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5 6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


NOW READY. 
y Aerre FAIR ALBUM. Fourth Series (1872), containing 


all the Cartoons (52) whict appeared during the year 1872, with the 








fifteen exist), 10 Guineas each. 
| \ TANITY FAIR ALBUM for the years 1869, 1870-71, may 
still be had, price 2 Guineas each. 

ANITY FAIR VOLUMES 1 to 7 now ready, each volume 
contains the Cartoons for half a year, with all the original matter as first 
| published, price 21s each. Volume 8 (June to December, 1872.) will be ready early 
| in January next. 


The above may be had of Booksellers and Newsagents in Town and Country, or 
| direct from VANITY FAIR Orrice, 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 


V.C. 
pers 'S GREA’ cr PIC TURE of - CHRIS’ r LEAVING t the 
PRZETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
With other Pictures at the Doré GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. 
| Admission, 1s. 


Coup CREAM. of 








ROS ES. 
In Jars, Is. 
PIESSE and LUBIN prepare this exquisite Cosmetic with the greatest care, 
| fresh daily. Cold Cream Soap, free from alkali, 2s per lb. Sold by all fashionable 
Druggists and Perfumers. Ask for PIESSE and LUBIN'’S manufactures to prevent 
| disappointment.—Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London. 








letter-press notices thereto relating. Price 2 Guineas; proof copies (of which only 
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M. A. VERKRUZEN'S | 


WORE DELICIOUS, REFRESHING, AND WHOLESOME THAN 
} 


ANY OTHER WINES. | 


| 
See the Medical Certificate signed by Twenty- 
eight of the most eminent men of the day. 


PURE 
GERMAN 


MADEIRA, 


PARKLING HOCKS 
SPARKLING MOSELLES, &c. 


CHAMPAGNES, 
CLARETS, 
SHERRIES, | 
PORTS. 


WINKS. 





M A. VERKRUZEN’S 


PAMPHLET ON FOREIGN WINES FOR THE YEAR 1872, 
with Instructions, Recipes, Reviews, &c., price 1s. 


“Mr. M. A. Verkriizen, in a well-written practical little pamphlet, gives us much 
good and sound advice upon the storing, keeping, and though last, not least, 
drinking of foreign wines. Not only are the vintages of the Rhine treated of in 
detail, but the various vine-growing tributaries that flow into it are more or less 
described, as to their capacities of yielding good and wholesome wines. Now-a-days 
the partiality of the public for Rhine and Moselle wines is pretty clearly demon- 
strated; we cannot therefore but be grateful to Mr. Verkriizen for the very lucid 
explanations and guidance in selection which he has published for the benefit of 
all in his excellent little pamphlet."—Court Circular. 











PAMPHLET ON FOREIGN WINES FOR THE YEAR 1872, BY M. A, VERKRIUZEN.— 
“ This little work contains much that is interesting on the subject of wines, and 
will be found useful, especially by admirers of light wines, respecting which it | 
affords much information. It contains instructions for storing and keeping wines, 
vintage reviews, recipes for delicious light summer drinks, testimonial of the 
British Medical Association respecting the wholesomeness of German wines in 
particular, and other intelligence, rendering it valuable as a guide to consumers of 
light wines. Concise and lucid in style, it is also amusing, and its perusal will 
tepay the reader.”—Standard. 


PAMPHLET ON FOREIGN WINES FOR THE YEAR 1872.—“ This is a most interesting 
and useful pamphlet by M. A. Verkriizen, the eminent German wine merchant. It 
consists of a variety of valuable remarks and instructions respecting wines, recipes 
for wine-cups, vintage reviews, and current prices. To all wine purchasers it must 
be a hand-book of great utility. On the subject of German wines it gives some | 
exceedingly interesting information. It is evident that Englishmen have not yet 
fully comprehended the great superiority of German wines. But this pamphlet will | 
have the effect of opening the eyes of many to the great advantages of such health- | 
inspiring beverages, who may not hitherto have known much about them,.”—Church | 
Herald. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Mr, M. A. Verkriizen, in a pamphlet full of practical information, gives expla- 
nations that will be much appreciated by the lovers of the good German wine that 
he has so successfully introduced to the public. There is a capital detailed descrip- 
tion of the various vine-growing tributaries of the Rhine, capable of producing | 
really good wines at prices likely to suit the growing taste for light and wholesome 
beverages,’"—John Bull. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF M. A. VERKRUZEN’S | 
GERMAN AND OTHER WINES POST FREE. 


3 FELL STREET, EC; 


AND 


NEW CELLARS, 24 GRESHAM STREET, 


(FACING OLD JEWRY, E.C.) 





M. A. Verkriizen’s Wines are also supplied by W. 
and C. Vorcxman, 101 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
London, E. C., and the trade generally. 





| in days long gone by), but in new and mach enlarged form 


— 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


tery SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of HADES; comprising 
] a Critical Examination of the State of the Dead, an Exposition of many 
Biblical Difficulties, and a Refutation of the benighted Creed of — m, in 
reference to the Atonement. By the Rey. George BArTLE, D.D., D.C.L. 
“We think Dr. Bartle’s theory more than plausible, in fact, the true one.”"— 
Press and St. James's Chronicle. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


EXT -BOOKS in LOGIC, MENTAL and MORAL 
: SCIENCE. By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the 
University of Aberdeen. 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE, price 10s 6d. 

Part I. DEDUCTION, price 4s. Part IL INDUCTION, price 6s 6d. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, price 10s 6d—or, 

Part I, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, price 6s 64. 

Pant I. ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, price 4s 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 8vo, price 1és. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Just published, in crown 8vo, price 1s. 


pPUsnanerTs in EDUCATION. By W. F. Coruter. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 16mo, price 1s. 
OCTORS DISSECTED; or, University Degrees fairly 
Represented. By A British AND FoRRIGN GRADUATE. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





ALL OUR CHILDHOOD'S FAVOURITES! 

N ERRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK. Elited by Madame 

De CHATELAIN. Containing:—The House that Jack Built—Little Bo-Peep 

—Uock Robin—Mother Hubbard—The Three Bears—Jack the Giant Killer—Tom 

Thumb—Puss in Boots—Little Red Riding Hood—Cinderella (comprising in all 
40 old favourites, 200 Pictures). Cloth elegant, 33 6d; gilt edges, 4s (postage 4d). 

London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 











“ The best of all Christmas presents for a boy.”—Sun, 


‘HE BOY’S OWN BOOK: a Complete Encyclope lia of the 
Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boyhood and 
Youth. Entirely New and greatly Enlarged Edition. 700 pp., handsomely bound 
in cloth, 88 6d; or French morocco, gilt edges, 12s (postage 7d), with 10 Vignette 
Titles printed in gold, and over 600 Illustrations. 

“Mr. Lockwood's ‘ Boy's Own Book’ is the real original work (which we knew 
— The book is a pex- 
fect cyclopedia on games, sports, animal-keeping, tricks, &."—Saturday Review. 
London: Lockwoop and Oo., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


4 be BIBLE OPENED for CHILDREN. By Mary 
BRADFORD. Illustrated with 12 Full-page Engravings by Dalziel Brothers. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s 6d (postage 4d). 

London: Lock woop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C, 








Price Half-a-Crown. 
TEMPORARY REVIEW. Theological, Literary, 
and Social. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
. Toe Stupy of SocroLoay, By Herbert Spencer. VII. Subjective DiMculties— 
Emotional. 
THE FUNCTION OF PRAYER IN THE ECONOMY OF THE UNIVERSE. By the Rev. 
William Kuight, Dundee. 
Tue Tures INTERESTS IN OLD ENGLISH LiTeRATURE. By Professor David 
asson, 
Tue LABOUR MOVEMENT. 
IRELAND OF THE InIsH. By M. C, O'Connor Morris. 
On CREEDS IN CHURCH AND CuaApsL. By G. Vance Smith. 
ON THE HEREDITARY TRANSMISSION OF ACQUIRED PsycuIcAL HAstts. 
W. B. Carpenter. 
Henry S. KrnG and Co., 12 Paternoster Row, and 65 Cornhill. 


tts CON 


eyo 


By Goldwin Smith. 


NS oe 


By Dr. 





Price One Shilling. 


PAULS MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
Mr. CARINGTON. Chaps. 1-4. 
THE GENEROUS MONEY-LENDER! By James Greenwood. 
Ligut, HEAT, AND Ark. By Matthew Browne. 
Dress.—HinTs FoR LADIES, By M. E. Haweis. 
THE YORKSHIREMAN AND THE [RIsH GHOST. 
Dictator.” 
BEAUTY AND Duty. By Henry Holbeach. 
THe LAND OF HAWKS. By Christopher Wood. 
To THE MiKApDO. By R. H. Horne. 
THE MisFORTUNES OF A Geo.Loatst. By Bryan Yorke. 
MARGARET AND ELIzaBbetTH. By Katherine Saunders, Author of “Gideon's 
Rock.” Chaps. 1-4. 
Henry 8. Kine and Co., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 





HE SAINT Light and Choice. 


By the Author of “If I were 


SP PNO Pew 








Price Sixpence. 

X QOD THINGS for the YOUNG of ALL AGES. Edited 
by GEORGE MACDONALD, and Illastrated by the Best Artists. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 

. MARQUISE AND ROSETTE; or, the Adventures of Jean Paul and his White 

Mice. XI.-XIII. 

THE N&EGLEcTED CANARY. By the late Robert Leighton. 

New Year's DAY IN A FRENCH FAMILY. By Gustave Droz. 

SINBAD IN ENGLAND. By William Gilbert. [11.—Kordicus and the Woodman, 

Opp Brrps AND Opp Beasts. By an Odd Man. 

My DavGuTen. By the Author of * Lilliput Levee.” 

TrveE TO His SALT. By Captain Felix. 

THE MEANING AND Uses oF Respect AND REVERENCE. 
* Lilliput Lectures.” IL. 

OLp Aunt Mary. By Henry Cleveland, 


PAS ms 


By the Author of 


9. 
10. 


Sepp’s COURTSHIP. 
11. A PEEP UNDERNEATH. By Emily Coulden. 


LitrLe Ditties. By Ralph the Rhymer. 

HEAVENLY Mvsic. 

Tue Lavy AND Her Birps. By R. F. Housman. 

Tue Lerrer-Box. Comptroller—M iutthew Browne. 

PuzzLepom. Director—Tom Hood. Riddlemarees—Charades—Acrostics— 
Conundrums. 

For THE YOUNG OLD FOLKs. Ill.—The Retired 
Apothecary. 

Henry S. K1nG and Co., 12 Paternoster row, and 65 Cornhill. 


Deere and HUDSON CANAL COMPANY. 
6 per cent DEBENTURES of 1875. 

NOTICE is hereby given that the Coupon due January Ist next on the Loan of 
£600,000, issued through Messrs. GiLeaD A. Smita and Co., will be paid by the 
IMPERIAL BANK (Limited), No6 Lothbury, on and after that date; Coupons must 
be left one clear day for examination. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
14. 


” 


By Katherine Saunders. 


o 
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CARSON’S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YABD, 
LvUpGATE Hitt, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


BAILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS 
PRIZE MEDAL 1862. 

16 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 

STEEL PEN S. 


SOLD BY ALL DE — ERS THROUGHOUT THE 
VORLD. 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


SHE QUEEN'S LAUADE ESS USES NO OTHER. 


GRATEFUL—COMF‘ )RTING t. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” —Civil Service 
Gazette. 

MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—“‘ We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in the Euston Koad, London.’’—See Article in 
Cassell's Household Guid 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each Packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 


_ 2CH- LOADE RS 
REECH-LOADERS 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 
E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
a 


LONDON. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
a. AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
aged AND MAY'S 





SECON D-HAND., 


FROM £10 10s. 





TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


AND MAY'S 


—s NT 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS 


| taleeee NT AND MAY'S 
Sains SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 


PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 
(\XYGENATED WATER holds in 


Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 











process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
Buitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-; 
Laborat ory, 36 Long Acre, and all Drugzgisis 
TE you wish to be well, and keep well, 
take BRAGG'’S Pure CHARCOAL BISCUITS.— 
Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each, by all Chemists and 


by the Manufacturer, J. L. BRAGG, 14 Wigmore 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


~ BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia, Bills 
negotiated and collected ; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
7. LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836. 
GROWTH IN PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 





Fire — Year. Life Pre >miums, 
LFABOS 17 seoseesee [BSL soos soos £27,157 18 
a Se 3 
1861, 
- 1566 
1s71 





PROVISION FOR LIABILITIES. 
Life Department 
Capital Paik d up. General Reserve, Reserve. 
£345,125 14s, £2,410,903 3s. 
Life Insurance Poli *s with Guaranteed Bonuses. 
Or non-bonus at moderate rates. Annuities on liberal 
Ali descriptions of Fire Insurance at current 


£591,752 











London Offices: 1 Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 
Liverpool: 1 Dale Street. 


* KALH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 











An Annual Payment of re 3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Al low: ince at the rate of £6 per week fo 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR. 

For peieion apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, Lon ton. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


JV} AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Pre miumis ..... - £346,279 
erest. 139,049 
Ace ‘umulate iF wala. eseesee 3, 199,699 

Furtuer Security.—A Subscribed Capital of more 
than £1,500,000. Expenses of management under 3 
per cent. 

The Divisions of Surplus are Quinquennial, and the 
whole surplus (less 20 per cent. only) is distributed 
among the participating Policy-holders. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORAT ION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, L851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation grant dre ufts and negotiate or collect 
bills pays uble at Be mbay, Caleutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the affecting 
of remittances between the above-named , depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their ojtice. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2 

Threadueedie Street, London, 1872. 


eEC7~ LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70 Lombard St., City, & 57 Charing 





















ross, Westminster, 








y Lancelot Holland, 





Henry R. Brand, Es 








Octavius E, Cx a 

John Coope Davis, John Lubbock, Bart., 
Henry Farqubar, & MP, PRLS. | 
Jharie lemauuel nm Stewart Oxley, E q- | 
, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. | 
kman D. Hodgson, | Dudley Robert Smith, Esq. | 
y M.P. M. Wyvill, jun, Esq. | 
Company offers COMPLETE ‘URITY. | 











Moderate rates of Premiam, with Parti ation in 
Four-fifths or Kighty per Cent. of the Protits. 

Low Rates without Partic!pation in Prot 

LOANS in connection with Life Assur , on ap- 
proved Seeurity sums of not less than £500, 





ANNUAL PRUMLUM r a 1 hd for the Assurance of 
£100 for the whole term of lif 

Without With Without 

Ag . 

Ag Proti Pr a> Protit | 
—— | —- — — |} 
15 £11 oO £1 15 iv £21810 £3 6 5 
20) 1! 119 3 1 0 9 410 7 
50 | 2 4 0} 210 4 60 6 1l1u67 4 

ROBERT TUCKER \ Actuary J 





Street, London, W. 
FOR 


COMF O RT 


CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, : 








INVALIDS 


and 45 RUSS! ELL STREET VENT GARDEN 





_ ALI DE RMAN, ! ! Pi 


ee 
UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFIOE. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions, 
Head Office, 11 Lombard Street, E.C.; West- End 
Office, 4 Whitehall, S.W. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—JAMEs GOODSON, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMIL rON, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | John G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, . | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Cur | G. J, Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, a John Martin, Esq. (MP. 
Francis Hart Dyk« Augustus Prevost, Esq, 

Sir W.R Farquhar, Bart. | Abraham J. Robarta, Esq, 
Alban G. H. Gibbs William Steven, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. ” 
Secretary—THOoMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAMUEL Brown, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas must 
be renewed at the Head Omi ve, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th of January 

Share capital at present paid up and 
EVTRIOR wsoviccenssssoesse - eeee £1,000,000 
Total funds upwards 2.780.000 
Total annual income ....... 
iT NVESTORS in ENGLISH and and 
FOREIGN BONDS, Railways, Bank Shares, 
Mines, should consult 
THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW,” 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive, 
By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London, 
Post free Threepence. 























TX ) INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
AVINGTON i. = PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Re view of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Mo mey Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Luvestments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C. 











Published Monthly, 

——- INVES?TMENT CIRCULAR, 
now ready (12 pages), post free. 
DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT, PER ANNUM 
For Safe an ofitable Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 

It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, Lusurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreigu Bonds, American and Colonia} 
Stocks, &c., also Murket Prices, Dividends, &c. 

Messrs. SHARP and OO., Stock and Share Brokers, 

33 Poultry, London, E.0. (stablished 1852.) 
Bankors: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C 











YOVERNMENT SYOCK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Oflices—33 Coruhill, London, E.C. 
Capital—QNe MILLION, 
In 50,000 fully paid-up Shares of £20 each, 

CAPITAL and Deposits invested in Government 
Securities only. 

Terms of Deposits for three months } per cent. 
below Bank Rate—for six months the Bank Rate— 
for one year and upwards 5 per cent. per annum, pay- 
able half-yearly. Oue month's notice of withdrawal 

ADVANCES made vu Guvernment Securities, 

A. W. RAY, Manager. 

Application for the remaining Shares will still be 
receive i. 








ee at 5, 54, and 6 } PER 
CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 
The Directors invite applications fur Debentures for 
a limited amount, to replace th falling due on 3lst 


December. By order, 
K. A. CAMERON, Secretary 
Palmerston Buildings, Uld Broad Street. 





PATENT 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS 
LEVER 


riure’s MOC-MAIN 











TRUSS i owed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most eifective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. ‘Tue use of the steel 

| ee so oft n huriful ia its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft banc la und the body, while the re- 
quisi te r iw power i plied by tue MOC-MAIN 
PAD nd P. VTE | LIV ink, ilttiug with so much ease 
and closeness th t canu at | ‘ted, and may be 
worn during sleep. A riptive vircular may be had, 
and the Tru which not ! tv tit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two iaches 
below the hips being seat to Muautfacturer. 
Mr. WiiLTEH, 2 , London, 


ul 3ls 6d; postage 
ud 523 6d; postage 
G1;. postage free. 

ie to Joha White 


Single Truss, 16 
free. Double dit 
free. Umbilical dit 





Post-ofli ( ) m 
Post-ollice, Piccadilly 
NEW PATEN 
qeaer IC STOCKI NGS, SKNE E-CAPS, 
SH VEIN iud all cases of 
WEAKNESS — SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &. They are |] , light in texture, and 
| inexpensive, and are drawn on vu ordinary stock- 
; ing. Price 4s Gd, 7s Ud, 10s te | ith; postage free 
JOUN WHITE, M i urer, 225 Piccadilly, 
hu 1 


a. \RE, LONDON. 
i \PPLICATION. 





and OLEOG {RAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 
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fession in preference to French Brandy. 


3 P us exportation. Quota- 

nd cases for home use or expor t 
9 application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO.,, 
istilleries, Belfast; or at their London 


Royal Irish D 
Ofnoes, 4 Beaufo _ 
LD HIGHLAND ‘TODDY WHISKY 

20s per gallon, 40s per dozen, 

ACKAY, of Inverness, begs to acquaint hi 
a ss the South that his celebrated blend cat 
be obtained. free of carriage, from his Correspondents 
HENRY BRETT and CO., Holborn Bars, and 3 
Regent Street. _ 


—— 


rt Buildings.Strand, W.C. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit | 


r. 
oe CREAM OF TRISH WHISKIES, 


lity unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
oan the finest Coguac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL. WHISKY,” 
on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
et kaa 
Grak KLING DINNER ALE. 
Ww YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


| oe PALE ALE, 
w« YOUNGER and CO. Established 1749. 


and CO. 
Edinburgh. 
Liverpool 


— ALE, 
M YOUNGER 
Established 1749. 3reweries: 
London Stores: Belvedere Road, S.E. 
Office: 51 South John Street. 





+. LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | 


e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 


ments so long and favourably distinguished by their | 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
Jargest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 


Thisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
Old Irish Whisk; Supplied in 


INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY.—| 


| 

ae . 
NEW 
| 
} 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
H. JQ NICOLL, 


MERCHANT CLOTHIER TO THE QUEEN. TITE ROYAT 
ARMY, NAVY, AND CIVIL OUTFITTER 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
A . +41, 44,45 Warwick Street, W. 
’ (22 Cornhill, E.C, 





(10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
Bold Street, Liverpool. 
(39 New Street, Birmingham. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
COMPLETE PREPARATIONS HAVE BEEN MADE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN'S OUTFITS. 
, SPECLAL ANNOUNCEMENT.—The new Winter Drees { 
) | of the Knickerbocker and Sailor Costumes. The Jacket, with sailor collar. bu 
elastic belt at the waist; the Pants have an applian 
cost of the full Dress for a Boy about five years 


Branches ... 


3 
1 





at 17s 6d. 

Other Fashionable Novelties are to be seen in Overcoats, Dress, Knickerbocker, and Highland Suits. 
exclusive in fabric, shape, and finish, they can only be had at the above addresses. 

The SHIRT, HOSIERY, and HAT DEPARTMENT.—Great care has 
Stock, and with special reference to the Colours being suitable for each Dress, 
other articles, they will be found to harmonise with the particular tint of dress selected, 
Underclothing are of superior quality, while the prices are most moderate for cash payments. 
| Il. J. NICOLL'S addresses in Londo 

Street; Liverpool, 50 Bold Street; Birmingham, 39 New Street. 


old commences 





FAMILY. AND THE COURTS OF EUROPE. 


rv Youth, «The VIENNA,” being a combination 
collar ms to the throat, and has an 
‘e at the knees that can be worn either close or open. The 


Being 
heen taken in the selection of Winter 
Whether in Hats, Hose, Ties, or 
The Shirts and 


n are 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill; Manchester, 10 Mosley 





GEORGE HOBSON 

RESPECTFULLY INVITES THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC TO HIS 
WINTER OVERCOATS 
IN TREBLE MILLED BEAVER, ELYSIAN, AND MELTON CLOTHS 


Price £2 2s, £3 3s, £4 4s, and £5 5s. 

DRESS SUITS TO ORDER IN A FEW HOURS. 

| £4 4s, £5 5s, and £6 6s. 

NEW WINTER TROUSERS. 
SURPASSED. 


SPENDERS OR STRAPS. 


ts to 21s, 











GEORGE HOBSON'S 
FOR PATTERNS AND TEXTURES NOT TO BE 
WITHOUT THE AID OF 








G. HOBSON'S NEW FRENCH CASHMERE & DRESS VESTS. 


Price 13s, 15s, 17s, and 21s, 


name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against | 





ure put upand labelled 


the inferior preparations whi 
i 1s, with a view to mis- 


in close imitation of their g 





lead the public —92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square , 
Porumar Square), and 18 | 


late 6 Edwards Street, 
rinity Street, London, S.m. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 


used so many years, sigued, “ZJizabeth Lazenby. 
OUDAULT'S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1863, and 
supplied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to al! others. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE (LOZENGES, 4s. 
A very convenient form for per- (PILLS, 4s. 
sons travelling. 
HOTTOT-BOUDAULT. 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


{ ' H, JONES, the Practical Working 

e Dentist, certitied by Diploma Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically, 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth or Stumps; this need not be done uuless 
desired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated. G. LL. J.. 
being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- 
tion of teeth at prices gi lly paid for the most 
inferior. Sets from One io Ten Guineas. Free Con 
sultation Daily at 57 Great Kussell Street, opposite 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury. 

Now publishing, * Dentistry ; its Useand Abuse,” by | 
G.H. Jones, price 2s 6 explains the Author's sys- 
tem), may be had ot Spock, Paternoster Row 
or of any bookselle: 


MRS. S. ‘. 


























LLIVGt 


ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 
Ae RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 


youthful eolour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT wil] promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened 
BALDNESS 










f 
IT contains neither oi! n or dye. 

In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Depot, 266 HIGH FOLBURN, LONDON. 
OLLOWAY'S PILLS.— Arps To 


HEALTH.—So many disturbing causes are at 
work to undermine thy health, that it behoves every 
one occasionally to regulate his system. Professor 
Holloway has p aced this power within the reach of all. 

balsamic Pills are equal to any emergency. Come 
the evil whence it may—from food, atmosphere, or 
irregularity of hfe—it is gently met and forcibly ex- 
pee by these perfect puritiers. Holloway’s Pills 
ve effected the most remarkatle recoveries in cases 
of Wasting weakuess, nervous decline, and similar 
dangers of debi ity. Those persons must surely place | 
& low value on heaith and lie who allow sickness to 
assault their consiitutions, when a trifle expended on 
these Pills would banish it. 








| per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


GEORGE HOBSON'S CELEBRATED LIVERIES 
PLEASE MASTER AND SERVANTS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND IMPROVED SYSTEM OF 
MEASUREMENT AND SAMPLE PATTERNS SENT PER BOOK POST ON APPLICATION. 
INSIGNI ARTISSIME FIDEM PR-ESTABIT PROPOSITO. 


148 REGENT STREET, W.; 57 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED IN THE XVIIL CENTURY. 








EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


THE BEST ARTICLES 


With 
AT 


ESTABLISHED D E A N E’S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
Fenvers —Bright. 45s to £15 lds; Bro 6d to £6, 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-a 
” . ” PATHS —Domest Fixed, and Travelling. 
Parien Macite TEA TRAYS, in Se r und Iron, with Bedding 
ELecTRO TEA AND COFFER Sets, £ £7 i8s, £12. Cornicks—Cornice-poles, Eads, Bauds, &c. 
Distt COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 Is. | GAscLiers—2-light, 18s; 5-do., £6 6s. 
ELEcTRO Crt ets, Six Glass—34s, 43s, 63s | jm Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £5 10s. 

oe Lor BURS, 40s, 58s, 70s, 84s KITCHENERS—London-male, 4-feet. £14 15s 
LAMPS—Moderator, Rock Oil, &e., from 7s “ “ap, 3 ft. Gin, £3 l7s and £6 Lda. 
Bronzep TKA AND Correr URNS, from 44s. KITCHEN —Copper, Tin, and Trou 
COAL -SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXEs. &c. Turnt ut , MATs, &e 
sh, French, aud American. TOOL 


TABLE KNives, Ivory, per doz., 19s, 23s, 27s, 35s. 
ELectTno ForKs—Table 3is; Dessert, 25s. 
SPOONS. , 333; ee. 
























ul 1old, Youth's, &e, 





CLocKsS—Eng 


CHINA AND GLAss—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | GAkoeN ToOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &e. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 
I 5 I 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. - 


()UININE WIN E— J 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
the late War 
The many and expensive forms in wil 
well-known medicine is administered too « 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The 
which has attended 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
n its careful preparation by the manulac- 14: 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine — a 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It ’ yon : 
behoves the public to see that they have Ik RAGRAN ‘I Ss OA P.— 
WATERS QUININE WINE. The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
eedings a short time is tamed for its delightfal fragrance aud beneticial effect 
cited the fact that at least one unprinecipled on the skin. Manufactured by 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture J.C. & J, FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candies, 
of his Wine. Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, aud 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 39s per doz others. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers. Wor- See name on each tablet. 
cester Licuse, 34 Eastcheap, London. 
Agenuts—Lewis and Co., Worcester 


IGESTIVE COCOA, 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach 

Sold in tins from Is 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Mavufactarers, 

SAVORY and MOOILE, 
New Bond Street, Louwton, W. 








arises fr 








for the result of Chancery pre 


*,* Use no other. 
AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


EA 
d (The * WORCESTERSUIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only G »0d Sau 
Jmproves the appetite and aids digestion. 


YOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheamatism is 
quickly relieved aud cured in a few days by that eele- 
brated medicine, BLALR'S GOUT aud RHEUMATIC Unrivalled for piqaancy and favour, 
PILLS. Ask for LEA and PERRUNS' SAUCE. 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease and see the uamies of LEA and PERKINS on all 
attacking any vital part. bottles and labels. 
Sold by all medicine vendors, at Is 144 and 2s 9d Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, at 1 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world, 








RIDING TROUSERS MADE TO FIT 


SELF- 
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EGAL 
TION.— The ANNUAL MEETING of the} 
Association will (by the permission of the Benchers of 
Lincoln's Inn) be held in Lincoln’s Inn Hall at 4 


o'clock on Friday, the 10th of January, 1873. All per- | 


sons interested in promoting the objects of the Asso- 
ciation are invited to attend the meeting. 


i ONDON HOM@OPATHIC 
HOSPITAL, Great Ormond Street. 
SPECIAL APPEAL.—The 6 beds of this Hospital 
are now all occupied, bnt cannot remain so unless the 
Board of Management receive fresh support. Dona- 
tions, however small, and subscriptions earnestly 
solicited, and inspection invited. jankers, Messrs. 
Prescott, Grote, and Co,; and Union Bank, Argyll 
Place, W. Total number of Patients treated to end of 
November, 1872—103,616. 
JOHN F. WARREN, 
Clerk of the Hospital. 
GENTLEMAN of great experience 
as a TEACHER, whose eldest son has passed 
very high in honours in Matriculation at the Univer- 
sity of London, is about to prepare his youngest son 
for the same Examination of January, 1875, and will 
accept Three Boarders to share in the studies. His 
house is situated in a very healthy suburb of London. 
Terms inclusive, £150 a year. 
For references, terms, &c., apply by letter to “A. S.,” 
care of G. STREET, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 
’ | YRINITY COLLEGE, 
BOURNE. 
Master, Rev. JAS. R. WOOD, M.A., Cambridge. 
Vice-Master, J. B, ALLEN, M.A., Oxford, with 
several Assistant-Masters. 
. The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on January 18, 
873. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—LENT TERM will BEGIN on 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 16, 1873. 
for the Cambridge Examinations. 
Guineas per annum. 


OARDING-HOUSE.—A 








EAST- 





Fees, 8, 10, 12 





for Girls will be opened shortly in the nelghbourhood 
of the Regent's Park, N. W. 

For prospectuses and particulars, inquire at 78 
Gower Street, W.C. 


PBRKENHEAD SCHOOL (Limited). 








President—The MAroQtis of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Rev. the Lorp BisHop of 

CHESTER; THOMAS BRASSEY, Esq., M.P.; JAMES 

Bryce, Esq., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law 

at the University of Oxford; Sir WILLIAM JACKSON, 

Bart.; JOHN LartrpD, Esq., M.P.; the Rev. B. F. 

Westcott, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity at the 

University of Cambridge. 

Head Master—Rev. J. T. PEARSE, M.A. 

Course of Studies, that of the public schools. 
Scholarships tenable at the School, and at the Univer- 
sity. Boarders are received by the Masters. School 
will re-open on Thursday, January 16th. 

For full information apply to the Secretary, 

Rev. OC. J. STEPHEN, Caroline Place, Birkenhead. 


[J SVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 





FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
The Classes will recommence on Thursday, Jan. 2, 
873. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND LAWS (including the 
Department of the Fine Arts) AND OF SCIENCE. ‘lhe 
Lent Term will commence on Monday, Jan. 6, 1873. 

Tus SCHOOLS FOR Boys between the ages of Seven 
and Sixteen. The Lent Term will begin on Tuesday, 
Jan. 14, 1873. 

THB EVENING CLASSES, for Classics, Modern Lan- 
guage, Mathematics, &c. The Lent Term will com- 
mence on Monday, Jan. 13, 1873. 

Prospectuses of the various departments of the 
College may be obtained at the office of the College on 
application, either personally or by letter. The 
College is close to the Gower-Street Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk 
from the termini of the North-Western, Midland, and 
Great Northern Railways. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


rPHE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 

COLLEGE.—Founded under the auspices of 
the late Richard Cobden; inaugurated 10th July, 1867, 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 

Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., late Rector of 
the High School, Edinburgh. 
Vice-Principal—M. 8S. FORSTER, B.C.L., M.A., Oxford. 

This College assigns a prominent place in its curricu- 
lum to Modern Languages and the Natural Sciences. 

The WINTER TERM will commence on 18th 
JANUARY, 1873. 

Applications for admission should be addressed to 
the Principal, at the College, Spring Grove, near 
Isleworth, Middlesex. 

CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
Collections to illustrate “Lyell’'s Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers; 
all the recent publications, &c., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.O. 

Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
ogy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINVTERS in 
WATER COLOURS. — The ELEVENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES by the MEMBERS is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall 
Mall East. Ten till five. Admission, 1s, Gas. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 











EDUCATION ASSOCIA- | IL PAINTING for 


Pupils prepared | 


: | 
Boarding- | 
House, in connection with Gower-Street School | 


SALE.— 
“LAZARUS AT THE RICH MAN'S TABLE.” 
Spanish School. In ancient carved oak frame. Size, 
8ft.Gin. by 2ft. Price £40. 
Apply to Mr. DIXON, 19 Park Street. Southampton 
Street, Camberwell. 


| 

_— BENNETT'S 

| 65 and 64 Cheapside. 
| John Bennett's Gold Presentation Watches, 20 gs., 
30 gs., 40 gs. 





WATCHES. 


John Bennett's Ladies’ Gold Keyless Watches, from | 


John Bennett's Silver Watches with Keyless action, 
| from 6 gs. 

John Bennett's Gold Keyless Half-Chronometers, from 
30 to 40 gs. 

| John Bennett's Silver Half-Chronometers, from 16 to 


20 gs. 

John Bennett's Half-Chronometers are compensated 
for variations of temperature, adjusted 
in positions, and need no key. 

John Bennett's English Hal! Clocks, chiming the qrs., 
from 30 gs. 

John Bennett's richly-gilt Drawing-room Clocks, classic 
designs, 

John Bennett's Marble Dining-room 
| antique bronzes. 

John Bennett's 18-caret Hall-marked Chains and 
chuice Jewellery. 

John Bennett's Clock and Watch Manufactory, 65 and 
64 Cheapside. 


XY ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
| [\% ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
| and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 
| RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 

MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illumiuated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY. ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 
| A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with 
Arms, Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
CAUTION. 
4 LKINGTON and 

find it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 
so extensively used by some nefarious manufacturers 
to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurious 
articles of very inferior quality offered for sale as 
* ELKINGTON'S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to warn 
the public against purchasing such articles, and will be 
at all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 

that purpose to either of their establishments, viz.,— 

22 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

45 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 

25 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

Str. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 

Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL S?T., BIRMINGHAM. 
(Signed) ELKINGTON and CO. 


FrENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Clocks, with 














CO. 


RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. They 
contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-lrons, and General [ronmongery 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
manship, or price. 

Black Register Stoves ............ from 9s 91 to £9 5s. 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments, from £3 12s to £33 10s. 








Fire-[rons (Set of three) ... +. from 4s to £5 10s. 


NOAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM 5S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 


The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s, Plain black open 
Scoops from 2s 4d; do. do, zinc-lined, from 
5s 3d; Covered Box Scoops, from 63s; do. 
with Hand-scoop, from 12s 6d; do. do., with fancy 
ornamentation, from 14s ; highly finished and 
ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory handles, 
from 22s to 150s. There is also a choice selection of 
Wooden Coal Boxes, wiih iron and brass mountings. 


ILLIAM 56. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 


valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

L AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 








OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper ‘Thames Street, London, 








Bronzed Fenders ............. ...from 4s to £5 12s. 
Steel and Ormolu Fender from £2 17s to £25. | 
Chimney-Pieces........... from £1 10s to £100. 


SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. | 


containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- | 
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5 a 
Cr. THREE YEARS’SYSTEM 
of HIRE, by which the pianoforte, American 

organ, harmonium, organ, or harp, becomes the pro- 
| perty of the hirer, has been partially adopted, ang is 
advertised by others, but is carried out on a thoroughly 
large and liberal scale only by themselves, a 


‘| ROADWOOD'’S PIANOFORTES— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instrn- 

| ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Pianoforte 
Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street 





kK RARD’S GRAND PIANOFORTES,— 
4 CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their three years’ system of hire.—Pjano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
| Street. 


(NOLLARD’S GRAND 





| 
| 





TS 
PIANO. 
FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their three years’ system of hire— 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 


RAND PIANOFORTES— 
CRAMERS supply GRAND PIANOFORTES 
by all the great makers, from £9 93 to £26 53 per 
quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 
OTTAGE PIANOFORTES,— 
CRAMERS supply UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES 
of every description, by all the great makers, from 
£2 12s 6d to £10 10s per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery 
(largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 
J B. CRAMER and Co., 199, 201 
° 207, and 209 Regent Street, W. , 
Sa 
OS. 43, 44, and 45 MOORGATE 
ah STREET, City. 


_— and INDIAN CARPETS, 

















IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 

35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1368. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
(**s*" CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 





rNNHE POTTERY GALLERIES, 
_ 3l ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


INTON’S ART POTTERY. 
M 














OHN MORTLOCK begs to call the 

e attention of intending purchasers to the immense 
| assortment of all kinds of CHINA, GLASS, and 
| POTTERY now on view at the above rooms, Unusual 
| advantages are offered in the selection of Services for 
| Breakfast, Dinner, Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, they being 
placed in Nine Separate Departments, together form- 
ing the largest establishment of the kind in Europe. 
| All Goods marked in plaia figures, with a Discount 
| for Cash payments. 


OLE ADDRESSES :— 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 





(pAxreuer FURNITURE 


| HOWARD'S PATENT. 

Furniture of all descriptions made of HOWARD'S 
| PATENT PARQUET is of the most durable kind, and 
| being manufactured by Machinery, moderate in cost ; 
the workmanship is, notwithstanding, of the finest 
possible quality. : 

Combining Parqueterie with Wood Tapestry, resi- 
dences may be fiited up without either painting or 
paper-hanging. 

HOWARD and SONS, 
Decorators and Cabinet Makers by Steam Power, 

25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W 


yet POLYTECHNIC 
| EXHIBITION, 1872. LYONS EXHIBITION, 
| 1872. (@OLD MEDALS.) 

First Prizes awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT for best quality. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig’s, 
the inventor's, signature. Ask for Liebig Companys 
| Extract. 


NGLISH MEDICINES are every- 

where acceptable, and foremost among these 
is that favourite remedy of the British household, 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS, the most effective and the 
safest remedy in all disorders of the human system. 
They at once remove all dangerous obstructions with- 
| out pain or inconvenience, and produce the state most 
| to be desired—* a sound Mind in a sound Body.” 

May be had at all the principal Drug Stores in the 
| East and West Indies, South America, Australia, Cape 
| of Good Hope, New Zealand, &c. 
| In Boxes, 1s 14d, 2s 94, and in family packets, 11s each. 
| Directions in Spanish, Portuguese, French, and 

English are folded round each box when so ordered. 
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RASER’S MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY, being No. XXXVIL. of the New 
genres. Edited by J. A. Frovupe, M.A. 
oe hovennen 30, IN THE Asso 
ADDRESS TALL, NEW York. By J. A. Froude. 
NEw EDITION OF THE PAsTON LETTERS. 


in Smith. : 
A" SHAMYL'S COUNTRY IN THE AUTUMN OF 





By L. 


1870. By Biute Bencom, F.5 is. 
See WALDSEN IN COPENHAGEN AND IN Rowe. By J. 
OP ALIENATION. By A. K. H. B. 

BRAMBLEBERRIES. “CHARACTERISTICS.” By Leslie 


SHAFTESBURY'S 
Stephen. 
SKETCH OF M. THTERS. es ; 

bx PRIBOXS. By the Right Hon. Sir Walter Crofton, 


C.B. 
ILWICH COLLEGE. - 
PEREDITARY IMPROVEMENT. By Francis Galton. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW; | 

a Journal of Religious Thought and Life. | 

Edited by CHARLES Brann, B.A. | 

Published Quarterly: price 2s 6d. } 

No. XL. JANUARY, 1873. | 

THE SENTIMENT OF Rewigion. By E. Vansittart | 

Neale, M.A. PE SOTO 
Critical E AMINATION OF TSATAH XXXVL-XXXIX. 

ON THE BASIS OF RECENT ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES, | 

By A. H. Sayce, M.A. | 

| 

} 


~ 





~~ 


BRITISH-ASSOCIATION PHILOSOPHY. By John Owen, 


i) 


SCHOOL Boarps AT Work. By J. Allanson Picton, 


> 


M.A. 
5. JOHN JAMES TAYLER’S Lerrers. By John Robberds, 


© 


| 

MEMORIALSOF A Quiet Lire. By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 

Tue Reicious SITUATION IN FRANCE SINCE THE | 

War. By Albert Reville, D.D. | 

SuMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 

9, NoTICES OF Books:—Dutch Theology; German 
Theology; Dr. Rowland Williams's Book of De- 
yotion; Miscellaneous. 

WILLIAMS and NoreGare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent | 

Garden, London, W.C.; and 20 South Frederick Street, | 


Edinburgh. 
H ] ] 
JANUARY—FEBRUARY. 
ARTICLES, &C 

1. Frepertck OZANAM. By the Author of “Sour | 
Eugénie.” 

2. A Stupy. 
Thornton. 

3. Reviews or FAmovs Books.—VIII. The Peregrina- 
tions of Fernand Mendez Pinto. 

4. St. CHRYSOSTOM ON QUESTIONS OF THE PRESENT 
Day. By the Rev. F. Gerard. 

5. SLEEP AND DEATH. By E. B. Nicholson, B.A. 

6. THE YOUTH OF ANNE CATHARINE EMMERICH. 

7. AMONG THE Propnets. By the Author of “ The 
Dialogues of Lydney.” 
Chap. 11. A Wife's Story—Conversion. 

12. A Wife's y—Bent, not Broken. 
13. A Wife's Story—Broken, not Bent. 
Part the Second. By F. 


nS 


2? 





T 





Price Half-a-Crown. 


E M O N H. 


In Threo Monologues. By A. C. G. 









% 





8. Tue Story oF St. Hveu. 
Walton, M.A. 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


HE ART JOURNAL 
for JANUARY (price 2s 6d) contains the 
following 


LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 

1, DETECTED, after J.C. Horsey, R.A. 

2. STROLLING PLAYERS, after G. J. PINWELL. 

3. ARIEL, after F. M. MILLER. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS —The Dee: 
and its History, by J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of 
Chester, illustrated—Art and Treasures in Siam— 
Marine Contributions to Art. No. I. Tortoiseshell, by 
P. L. Simmonds—National Exhib'tion at Kioto, Japan 
—Exhibitions: New British Institution; Society of 
British Artists; Society of Painters in Water-Colours ; 
Institute of Painters in W r-Colours; Photographic 
Society—National Portrait Gallery—Chapters towards 
a History of Ornamental Art. No. I. By F. Edward 
Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., illustrated—Art Notes from 
Florence — Life on the Upper Thames, by H. R. 
Robertson, illustrated—Albert Durer's Feast of the 
Roses, by Mrs. A. D. Atkinson—Art in the Belfry, by 


Its Aspect 








Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., illustrated — Figuier's 
“Human Race,” illustrated—Illustrated New Year | 
Gift-Books—Scene-Painting in England, &e.,, &c. 


*,* The Volume for 1872 is now ready, price 31s 6d, 
bound in cloth. 
London: VirtvE &Co., [vy Lane ; and all Booksellers. 





No. LXXXIV., JANUARY, 1873, price 3s 6d. 
HE JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCIENCE (published by authority of the 
Medico-Psychological Association), edited by HENRY 
MAUDSLEY, M.D., and T. S. CLoustoN, M.D. 
CONTENTS. 

THE MADMEN OF THE GREEK THEATRE (No. 3) 
By J. R. Gasquet, M.B. 

THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT IN EPILEPTICS. 
C. Howden, M.D. 

Lunacy LeGisLaTion 
Lauder Lindsay, M.D. 

TUMOURS OF THE BRAIN IN THE SANE AND THE INSANE. 
By R. Boyd, M.D. 

On Larceny, AS COMMITTED BY PATIENTS IN THE 
EARLIER STAGES OF GENERAL PARALYSIS. By J. 
Wilkie Burman, M.D. 

THE SHOWER BATH IN INSANITY. By Jobn A. Camp- 
bell, M.D, 

Reviews of Recent Books on Mental Science. —Psy- 
chological Retr« spect.—Report of Quarterly Meeting 
of Medico-Psychological Association. — Notes and 
News, &c. | 

(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


By James 


IN NEW ZEALAND. By W. 





‘THE LAWS OF ENGLAND 


| lishers’ Circular. 


| ANATOLIAN SPECTRE-STORIKS. 


Just published, price 7s 6d. 


BLACKSTONE ECONOMISED; 


BEING A COMPENDIUM OF 


TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


By D. M. ATRD, Esq., 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


The object of the Author is to place before the 
student and the general reader the * Principles of the 
Laws of England,” adapted to the present state of the 
law, in the simplest manner. The work is divided 
into Four Books, each Book embracing all the legal 
subjects and practical information contained in the 
respective four volumes of Blackstone, supplemented 
br subsequent statutory enactments and important 
legal decisious, &., &c. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row, 





A NEW TALE. ILLUSTRATED. 


TOO SOON, 
By Mrs. MAcquorp, Author of “ Patty,” “Rookstone,” 
&c., commences in the 
LEISURE HOUR FOR JANUARY. 
Sixpence Monthly. One Penny Weekly. 
London: 56 Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 





Sixpence, Monthly, Illustrated. 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


TWENTY-SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 
“ Excellent volumes, abounding with good reading.” 
—Spectator, 
“Sound, sensible, and manly publications.”"—Pub- 


“The way in which these periodicals keep up their 
spirit and vigour is perfectly wonderful.’—Liferary 
Churchman. 

CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 


Too Soon. By Mrs. Macquoid, Author of * Patty,” 


— 


&e. With Lilustrations. 

2. A Fresn Srarr. 

3. DREAMS AND DREAMING. 1. The Stuff Dreams are 
made of. 2. Causes of Dreams. 

4. Lord SELBORNE. With Portrait. 

56. THe STRAWBERRY Girt. From Sir Richard 


Wallace's Collection of Pictures. 
THE FOUNDER OF SAVINGS’ BANKs. 
of Dr. Henry Duncan. 
. A JAPANESE WINTER SCENE. With Frontispiece. 
. MorRGEN Wea. A Legend of Lubeck. 
9. PIGEON ENGLISH, 
. ANECDOTES OF DocTonrs. 
. THE EVERGREEN TRADE, 
Yepoo. By Samuel Mossman. With Plan of City. 
13. DOMESTIC ENGINEERING : Our Water-Pipes, 
14. Revics OF THE PORT CLARE. 
15. LIVINGSTONE AND STANLEY. 
Map. 
16. UNFAIR COMPETITION. 
7. PoeTRY: Winter Time.—VARIETIES. 
With Frontispiece in Colours from a Japanese 
Painting. 


Recollections 


= 


zs 


With Portrait and 


Sixpence, Monthly, Illustrated. 








SUNDAY AT HOME. , 


TWENTIETH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. | 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
1. Tur Wise MAN OF WITTLEBURY. By Mrs. Prosser. | 
Illustrated by H. French. 
. MEDITATIONS ON THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST. By the | 
Dean of Chester. I. Healing in Christ for All. | 
LOURDES AND ITS PILGRIMAGES. With Illustrations. 
. THE TEMPLE AND ITS SERVICES AT THE TIME OF 
OvuR Lorb. By the Rey. Dr. Edersheim. 
. THe Rev. Dk. VAUGHAN. With Portrait. 
3. Tue Erricacy OF Prayer. By the late Lora | 
Kinloch. } 
7. THE MerHopiIsT WATCHNIGHT. 
8. Tue First AND THE LAst JOURNEYS. From 
Paintings by Nordenberg. | 
9. Monats Or Mottogs, By the Rev. C. B. James, M.A. 
. A DIVINITY STUDENT'S RECOLLECTION. 
11. A RoyAL EXAMPLE, 
2. Tue PULPIT IN THE FAMILY: SABBATH THOUGHTS. | 
With Illustrations by H. C. Selous. 
. POETRY AND Music. 
. PAGES FOR THE YOUNG :—Grateful Peter's New | 
Year's Gift. | 
15. Bis.& TRUTHS AND Roms Errors. Questions and } 
Answers especially designed for Young People. 
16. MONTHLY RELIGIOUS RECORD. ! 
With Uluminated New Year's Text as Frontispiece. | 


~) 
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56 PATERNOSTER Row, and 164 PICCADILLY. 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 157. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for | 
_ JANUARY, with Illustrations by G. D. Lesui, | 
A.R.A., and George Du MAuRIER. | 
CONTENTS. | 
OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Thackeray. 
Chapters XLL. to XLIV. (With an Illustration.) 


Heroism. By Charles Kingsley. 

Tue Recent STaAR-SHOWERS, AND STAR-SHOWERS | 
GENERALLY. 

“AN UGLY Dog.” 

BRANTOME. 

Le Jour pes Morts: a Catholic Custom. 

THE MARRIAGE OF THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 

By W. Gifford Pal- 


(With 


grave. } 
ZBLDA'’S Fortuns. Chapters I. to III. 
Iilustration.) 


Situ, ELpER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


an 





TRUBNER & C0.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. xxi.-398, cloth, 10s 6: 
CoNTENTS:—Realizable Ideals — Malthus Notwith- 
standing—Non-Survival of the Fittest—Limits and 
Directions of Human Development—The Significance 

of Life—De Profandis—Elsewhere—A ppendix. 


ZOOLOGICAL MYTHOLOGY ; or, the 
Legends of Animals, By ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Institutio di Studii Superiori e di Perfeziona- 
mento, at Florence, &, 2 vols, 8vo, pp. xxvi.-432 
and vii.-442, cloth, 28s, 


EREWHON. With New Preface. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The MARTYRDOM of MAN. By 
be gon Reape. Crown 8vo, pp. vili.-544, 
cloth, I4s, 


ANCIENT FAITHS EMBODIED in 
ANCIENT NAMES. By THomasINMAN, M.D. Vol 
1., Second Edition, 8vo, pp. xti 92, Ulustrated 
with 4 Plates and numerous Woodcut., cloth, 30a. 
[Vow ready. 
Vol. IL, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 30s. (/n preparation.) 


The GOSPEL of the WORLD’S DIVINE 
ORDER; or, Free Religious Thoughts. By DoveLas 
CAMPBELL. Crown Svo, pp. vi.-372, cloth, 4s 6d. 

(/amnediately. 

The DESTINY of MAN, the STORM 
KING, and other Poems. By Freperick GRIFFIN, 
Feap. 8vo, pp. vi.-90, cloth, 2s 6d. 


The IRON STRIKE, and other Poems. 
By A BonemIaN. Feap. 8vo, pp. vii.-152, Ilus- 
trated Cover, sewed, 2s td. 


The SCHOOL and the ARMY in 
GERMANY and FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege 
Life at Versailles. By Brevet Major-General W. 
B. Hazen, U.S.A. 8vo, pp. 408, cloth, 10s 6d. 


ORIENTAL RELIGIONS and their 
RELATION to UNIVERSAL RELIGION, India. 
By SAMUEL JOHNSON. 8vo, pp. Vi.-802, cloth, 24s. 


The CHINESE CLASSICS. With a 
Translation, Critical and Exegetical Notes, Pro- 
legomena, and Copious Indexes. By JAmMgs Leo@e, 
D.D., LL.D., of the London Missionary Society. 

Vol. V., Part 2, royal 8vo, cloth, pp. 526, price 42s, 

CONTENTS :—Dukes Seang, Ch’aou Ting, and Gae, with 

Tso's Appendix; and the Indexes. 

Vol. V., Part 1. [ Shortly. 


A PALI-ENGLISH DICTIONARY; 
with Sanskrit Equivalents, and with numerous 
Quotations, Extracts, and Keferences. Compiled 
by Ropart C#SAR CHILDERS, late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service. First Part, pp. 1.-276, imperial 8vo, 
double columns, 24s. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. The 

Second Part,completing the work, is in preparation. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 
the MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES of INDIA, 
to wit—Hindi, Panjabi. Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Oriya, and Bengali. By Joun Beames, Bengal 
Civil Service, M.R.A.S., &c.,&c. Vol. L On Sounds. 
8vo, pp. xvi.-360, cloth, 16s. [Now ready. 
GRA of the URDU or 
HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE. By Joun Dowson, 
M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindiistani, Staff College, 
Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-264, with 8 Plates, 
cloth, 10s 6d, 
HINDUSTANI EXERCISE-BOOK. 
Containing a Series of Passages and Extracts 
adapted for Translation into Hindiistiini. By the 
same Author. Crown 8vo, pp. 100, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


The HYMNS of the RIG-VEDA, in 
the Sanhitd and Pada Texts, without the Com- 
mentary of Sfyana. Evlited by Professor Max 
MULLER. 4 vols. 8vo, pp. 1,600. 














A 


|The FALL of MAXIMILIAN, late 


EMPEROR of MEXICO. With an Historical 
Introduction. By W. Harris CiyNnowsern, 
Twenty-five Years’ Resident in Mexico. Second 
Edition, 8vo, pp. xix.-227, with Frontispiece and 
Maps, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The HOMES of OTHER DAYS; a 
History of Domestic Manners and Sentiments 
during the Middle Ages. By Tuomas Whaieut, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With Illustrations from the 
Iluminations in Contemporary Mauuscripts, and 
other Sources. Drawn and Engraved by F. W. 
Fairholt, Esq. F.S.A. 1 vol. medium 8vo, with 
350 Woodecuts, pp. xv.-512, haudsdmely bound ia 
cloth, 21s. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on PURE 
FERTILISERS, and the Chemical Conversion of 
Rock Guanos, Marlstones, Coprolites, and the 
Crude Phosphates of Lime and Alumina generally, 
into various valuable Products By CAMPBELL 
Morr'r, M.D., F.C.S., formerly Professor of Applied 
Chemistry in the Universiiy of Maryland. Demy 
8vo, pp. xvi.-547, with 28 Illustrative Plates of 
Construction Plans, drawn toScale Measurements, 
cloth, £4 4s. (Now ready. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 
MANUFACTURE of SOAPS. By the same Author. 
Demy 8vo, English Type, with numerous Woodcuts 
and elaborate Working Drawings, pp. xii.-270,cluth, 
£2 12s 6d. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY the BASIS 
of SANITARY and SOCIAL SCIENCE. By T. L. 
NicHois, M.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-480, with 
numerous Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d. 

CONTENTS.—The Actual Condition of Humanity— 

Matter, Force, and Life—The Human Body—Heaith, 

Disease, and Cure—Morals and Socicty. 


A 


London: TRUBNER and O0., § and 60 Paternoster 
Row. 
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HENRY 8S. KING AND CO.’S MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN'S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. ANNOUNCE! EME! NTS. 
NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “GINX’S BABY.” The following Volumes are now ready of the New <nd Cheaper Editions of 
LITTLE HODGE. FIGUIER POPULAR SCIENTIFIC WORKS, In | 
In Illustrated Wrapper, price 1s. ti pa os 3 te ehly ds th, cor ing all th ow Original Mustra. | 
» " . ag) OVE rice 73 6d each, } ’ 
Contains as much matter as a Two-Volume Novel. — 
Nera St ia a “ Admirable works of popularised science."—Duai’y Telegrapl] 
NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for SUNDAY READING, New and Revis ea Editi yn, price 7 
On the Ist of January will be published, Number I. of The WORLD BEFORE the DELUGE. By 
r ‘ $ R e Geological Portion careful bevincd ' 5 
THE DA Y OF RE §8 T. matter added, by H.W. Ba ms SR ry aoe sarah 
PRICE ONE PENNY A WEEK. Britain, Hon. Fellow of Kin g's College, L ondon. With 233 Llus a 
! Now ready, CHRISTMAS NUMBER of The DAY REST, price ONE PENNY. ‘ ce 
Beautifully [lustrated. New and Revised Edition t ready, price 7s 6d. r 
Ready this day, in 8yo, price 18s. The OCEAN WORLD. A Deser iptive History of _ 
BOKHARA: its History and Conquest. By] Pisiscr. Funcevar Wazons, 230 With if alnetrtonss OCT | 
Professor ARMINIUS VAMBERY, of the University of Pesth, Author of “ Travels m 
in Central Asia,” &e, New and Revised Edition, price 7s 6d. 
Just published, crown 8v0, 7s 6 __| the INSECT WORLD: a poe ar Account of the in 
LIV ES of ENGLISH POPU LAR LE: ADERS Orders of Insects. By Louis Fraurer. Rev ood and Corrected by Professor ae 
é P. MARTIN DUNCAN, M.D., F.R.S. With 576 Llu ons. 
STEPHEN LANGTON, By C, Epmunp Mavnrice. “ Remarkable at once for the beauty and variety of ‘it s - illus strations. The book = 
is an excellent one, and admirably got up." —Zducational Times. as ov 
Immediately, in crown 8yvo. an 
New and Revised Edition, price 7s 6d. ~» of 


Conferences 


PERE LACORDAIRE.—LIFE: 


delivered at Toulouse. By the Rey. Pere LACORDAIRE. 


The VEGETABLE WORLD : 


with their Botanical Descriptions and Pee 
I 


a History of Plants, fel 


liar Properties. By Lov 18 FIGUIER. 












Now ready, crown 8vo, price 4s. bee a : 4 An ez Terms. Revised and Corrected by an Eminent : 
on otanist. ith 440 Lilustrations, ma 
PHY SICS and PO LI iy IC S3 or, Thoughts on “The present edition of ‘The Vegetable World’ is, so far as botanical value is bul 
the Application of the Principles of * Ns wnt Selection " and “Inheritance” to | Concerned, the best which has appeared, not excepting the original French issue.” the 
Political Society. By WALTER BaGEHor. —The Garden. alr 
COMPLETION of “CASSEL end per a 5 % 0K of BIRDS.” 
. Now ready, complete in Four seve s, cloth, 7 gilt, gilt edges, 10s 6d each, 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS FOR THE YOUNG. 
py Sere Serle Oey SOE TON. CASSELL'S BREHM'S BOOK of BIRDS. Trans- 

GOOD WORDS for the YOUNG. The Volume | ttet trom the Text of Dr. Brews by Professor Te RYMER Joes, FLAS. 
for 1872 is Now Ready, profusely Illustrated, gilt cloth and gilt edges, 7s 6d Ww ih cite is of Four Hun ive aE ee Se dF ae’ Pull “page 
o tome any, | é : . 1 5 eo oe 6 eer s ag “4 Colou urs, — - iginal | Des W. Keyl. Can also be 

r r r a lad in fwo Vols., strongiy bound, ball-call, 

The LITTLE W ON DE R-I IORN ‘ By JEAN “ This work will be read, not only as an entertaining and instructive work, but it and 
INGELOW. A Second Series of “Stories told to a Child.” 15 ‘Llustrations, | Wil! be of actual service to many. The coloured birds are really works of art.’"— 
Cloth ilt and gilt edges, 3s 6d. OL aay 7 | Land aud Water, 

r TATICN x mo ‘ >». > & ’ COMPLETION of CASSELL’S HISTORY of the WAR. 
BRAY E MEN Ss } OO rsTE PS A Book ot Now ready, complete in Two Vols, cloth, 9s each; or Two Vols., half-calf, 9 _ 


"Bait yw of “Men who have 
bound, crown Syo, 


By the 
Handsomely 


and Anecdote for Young Peopls. 


Example 
With 4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. 


Risen.” 
3s 6d. 


CASSELL'S HISTORY of the WAR BETWEEN. 


FRANCE and GERMANY. Containing nearly 500 Illustrations and Plans of 
1 









the Battle Fields, showing at a glance the relative positions of the respective 

> Ip 7 - TAY orees u e mos rte rises « he principal bu 28 
STOR IES of ] R EC IOL S STON ES. _ By HELEN for es wt the m ¢ mportant eri f the principal battle . ; = 
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| NEW WORKS. 
FRASER'S MAGAZINE for January, 1873. 


* Price Half-a-Crown, : 

4% CONTENTS. 

ADDRESS DELIVERED ON NOVEMBER 30, IN THE ASSOCIATION HALL, NEW YORK. 
By J. A. Froude. 

New EpitTion OF THE PASTON LETTERS. By L. Toulmin Smith. 

A rea - SHAMYL’s COUNTRY IN THE AUTUMN OF 1870. By Edwin Ransom, 


Some CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM. 

‘THORWALDSEN IN COPENHAGEN AND IN Rome. By J. B. Atkinson. 
OF ALIENATION. By A. K. H.B. 

BRAMBLEBERRIES. 

SHAFTESBURY'S “CHARACTERISTICS.” By Leslie Stephen. 

A SKetcos or M. Tarers. 

‘ON Prisons. By the Right Hon. Sir Walter Crofton, C.B. 
DULWICH COLLEGE. 

HISREDITARY IMPROVEMENT. By Francis Galton. 


GROTESQUE ANIMALS, Invented, Described, 


and Portrayed, by E. W. Cooke, R.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.Z.S. In Twenty-four 
Plates, with Elucidatory Comments. (Systema Nature non apud Linneum— 
Entwickelungsgeschichte) Royal 4to, price 21s. 


The HISTORY of ROME. By Wiuneto Inve. 


Translated and revised by the Author. Vols.I.and II. 8vo, 30s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. ByJ. A. Froupg#, M.A. 12 
vols. crown 8vo, price £3 12s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Accession of James the Second. By Lord MACAULAY. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 


price 12s, 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 1760-1860. By Sir T. 
ExskINé MAY, K.C.B. 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 18s. 


The MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NATIONS. 


By GrorGe W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 


price 28s. 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of JOHN 


CONINGTON, M.A. Edited by J. A. Symonps, M.A. With a Memoir by H. 


J.8, Situ, M.A, 3 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 
CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP; 


Essays on the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. 


By F. MAX MuLter, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo, £2. 
EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON'S 


PHILOSOPHY, and of the Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his 
Writings. By JoHN STUART MILL. Fourth Edition, 8vo, 163, 


The PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICAL PHILO- 


SOPHY. By Henry DcnNING MACLEOD, M.A. Second Edition, In 2 vols. 
Vol. L., 8vo, price 15s. 


SCHELLEN’S SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 


Translated by JANE and C, LASSELL; edited, with Notes, by W. Huaa@rns, 
LL.D., F.R.S. With 13 Plates (6 Coloured) and 223 Woodcuts. 8vo, price 28s. 


OTHER WORLDS than OURS; the Plurality 


of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By R. A. 
Proctor. B.A. Third Edition, with 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


AIR and RAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical 


Climatology. By Robert ANGUS SMITH, F.R.S. With 8 Illustrations. 8vo, 


price 24s. 
The PROBLEM of the WORLD and the 


CHURCH RECONSIDERED. Bya SEPTUAGENARIAN. Second Edition, revised 
and edited by JAMEes Bootu, C.B. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


The SPIRIT and the MUSE: Original Hymns 


and other Poems, with Translations from the Odes of Horace. By the Rev. 
Sir PaiLip PERRING, Bart. Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


STORIES and TALES by ELIZABETH M. 


SEWELL. Cabinet Editions :— 
AMY HERBERT, 2s 6d. 
GERTRUDE, 2s 6. 

EARL'S DAUGHTER, 2s 6d. 
EXPERIENCE of LIFE, 2s 6d. 
CLEVE HALL, 2s 6d. URSULA, 3s 6d. 


NOVELS and TALES by G. J. WHYTE 


MELVILLE, each complete in a single volume :— 
DIGBY GRAND, 2s. THE INTERPRETER, 2s. 
THE GLADIATORS, 2s. KATE COVENTRY, 2s. 
GOOD FOR NOTHING, 2s. THE QUEEN'S MARIES, 2s. 
HOLMBY HOUSE, 2s. GENERAL BOUNCE, 5s. 


NOVELS and TALES by the Right Hon. B. 


DISRAELI, M.P. Cabinet Editions :— 


LOTHAIR, 6s, 
CONINGSBY, 6s. | 


IVORS, 2s 6d. 

KATHARINE ASHTON, 2s 64. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL, 3s 6d. 
LANETON PARSONAGE, 3s 6d. 





HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 6s. 
CONTARINI FLEMING, &c., 6s. 
ALROY, [XION, &c., 6s. 
YOUNG DUKE, &c., 6s. 
VIVIAN GREY, 6s. 


SYBIL, 6s. 
TANORED, 6s, 
VENETIA, 6s, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW { 


JANUARY. Edited by Joun Mor.ey. 
Price 2s 6d, 


THE REVIVAL OF AUTHORITY. By Frederic Harrison. 

GROTE’S ARISTOTLE. By John Stuart Mill. 

> Soares INTRODUCTION TO THE INDIAN EVIDENCE Act. By Sir Henry g 
aine. - 

MEMORIAL VERSES ON THEOPHILE GAUTIER. By A. C. Swinburne. 

IBSEN, THE NORWEGIAN SATinist. By E. W. Gosse. 

} YEARS oy THE House OF Lorps. By F. Bowen-Graves. 

HE EusTace DIAMONDS. Chaps. LXXIII.to LXXVL By Anth 
Tne Five GAS STOKERs. By the Editor. may Teepe. 
Critical Noticgs: “ Middlemarch" and “Love is Enough.” By Sidney Colyin 








FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
1842-1852. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, price 14s. 
Twelfth Thousand now ready. 


VOLTAIRE. By Joun Mortxy. Cheap Edition, 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. [This day, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. By Ayrnoxy 


‘TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Introdue- 


tion by W. W. Story, Author of “ Roba di Roma.” Containing 246 beautiful 
Illustrations. Forming a magnificent volume, inesuper-royal 4to, price £3, 
FroM THe * DAILY News.” 

“ This splendid work comes now in an Euglish form, with an Introduction by 
W. W. Story, and we.are delighted to renew our acquaintance with its pictured 
pages, and to find that the illustrations come out as flnely in the London inipressions 
as in those of Paris...... The views taken iu and about the grand buildings of 
modern Rome are particularly excellent. 


TO the CAPE for DIAMONDS. By Frupsrick 


BOYLE, Crown 8vo, with Map, price I4s. 


TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA and the CHINESE 


EMPIRE. By Louis pDECARN&, Member of the Commission of Exploration of 
the Mekong. With Map and Illustrations, price 1és. 


The OCEAN, ATMOSPHERE, and LIFE 


Being the Second Series of a Descriptive History of the Life of tho Globe. 
By ELtsee Recius, Llustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps printed 
in colours. 2 vols. large demy 8vo, price 26s. 


The HUMAN RACE. By Lovrs Fievier. 


With 243 Engravings on Wood and 8 Chromo-lithographs. Demy 8vo, 18s. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
The LIFE and TIMES of ALGERNON SYDNEY, 


Republican, 1622-1683. By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Senior Clerk of 

Her Majesty's Public Records, Author of “The Crown and its Advisers,” 

‘Last Century of Universal History,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. (Now ready. 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE, her Correspondents and 

Contemporaries. By the Comtesse de PuLIGA, 2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits. 
MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF- 

CENTURY. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Now ready. 

“ And music shall attune the sky.’"—DayDEN and HANDEL. 

The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER 
DUMAS. By Percy FitzGeraLp, Author of “The Lives of the Kembles,''- 
“The Life of David Garrick,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [Vow ready. 
CARTOON PORTRAITS, and Biographical Sketches 

of Men of the Day. in one handsome volume, cloth gilt. [Now ready. } 
WILLIAM WITH the RING: a Romance in Rhyme. 


By J. R. PuaAncue, Author of “The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. 
Planche,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Now ready. 


- TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 
The YELLOW FRAG. By Evuuyp Yares, Author of 


“Broken to Harnessj’ “A Waiting Race,” “Black Sheep,” “The Rock 
Ahead,” “A Righted Wrong,” &c., &. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651, By WititaM 


HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “ Rookwood,” “The Tower of London,” &e. 
With Illustrations. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


NOT WITHOUT THORNS. By the Author of 


“She was Young, and He was Old,” “ Lover and Husband,” &¢. In 3 vols. 
(Now ready. 


LEGENDS of the JACOBITE WARS: “ Katharine 


Fairfax,” “Isma O'Neal.” By THOMASINE MAUNSELL, In 3 vols. 


The MISADVENTURES of Mr. CATLYNE, QC.: 


an Autobiography. By MaTHew Srrapiinc, Author of “The Irish Bar 
Sinister,’ ‘Cheap John's Auction,” &c. In 2 vols. [Yow ready. 
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